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The Gothic 


Literary Sources and Interpretations 
through Eight Centuries 


By Paul Frankl 


In its fowering during the M e A its decline in the Renaissance 
its revival trom the 17th century t wn time, the architectural style 
known as the Gothi is engaged the interest of the most brilliant minds 
What has been thought and written about the Gothic style, by men as 
widely separated in t nd point of view as Abbot Suger and Henry 
Adams, is assembled here in a crit scussion with a generous selection 
and translation of quotations fr riginal texts. In addition, the treatment 
* the meaning of the G ic int whole complex of modern European 
culture makes the book a significant contribution to the study of art history 
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Roman Theater-Temples 
By John Arthur Hanson 


Although the Ch rat rs | Christian times 


theater because of its association th pagan religion, modern scholar 
has persisted in characterizing the R n theater of the late Republic and 
Empire as thoroughly s lar. In exa g the archaeological ev n of 
religious significan n the R n theat luring this period the author 
shows that a frequent and portant tact is long been minimize the 
ombination of temples and with the cavea of R 
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Aghios Kosmas 


An Early Bronze Age Settlement 
and Cemetery in Attica 


By George Mylonas 


Some t around 2300 B.C ners from the Cyclades, ts rs in 
obsidian, landed on a small windswept cape across from the site of the 
present Athens airport, and estab ( trading post. Excavations 
site, undertaken by the Department of Antiques and the Archaeological 
Council of Greece under the rection of the author, reveal 
settlements on this headland for a per f more than 1000 years. This 
present report affords the most complete picture of a mainland settlement 
and cemetery of the Early Bron Ag uilal to date 
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Morris Graves: Flight of Plover, 1955, oil on composition board, Whitney 


Museum of American 
Art, gift of Mr. and Mrs. Roy R. Neubercer 
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This exhibition is a survey of American painting and sculpture of the 


past quarter-century. Its aim is to present a balanced picture of the leading 
tendencies of the period, as represented by about fifty painters and twenty- 
five sculptors. Because of space considerations, no attempt has been made to 
include all the prominent individual artists of the time, nor to represent the 
artists with more than one work each 


The origins of contemporary American art go back to the early years of 
this century. At that time the most vital nineteenth-century figures, such as 
Inness, Homer, Eakins and Ryder, were either old men or no longer living, 
and the art world was dominated by an academic idealism which ignored the 
realities of American life. In revolt against this idealism, a group of young 
realists including John Sloan and William J]. Glackens turned to the teeming 
life of the modern city, which they painted with human warmth, robust 
humor, and a new feeling for the urban masses. This realistic interest in the 
contemporary scene has ever since been a leading strain in American art. 


These pioneer realists had been concerned chiefly with the Eastern 
cities, particularly New York. In the middle 1920's came an artistic redis- 
covery of the United States as a whole. This movement paralleled the literary 
explorations of such writers as Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, Sin- 
clair Lewis and William Faulkner. Regionalist painters such as Thomas H. 
Benton, Grant Wood and John Steuart Curry returned to the rural Midwest 
and South, and immersed themselves in their people, landscape and folkways. 
Articulate champions of native values, they celebrated the character and the 
old-fashioned virtues of what they considered the heartland of America. At 
the same time, Eastern painters like Edward Hopper, Charles Buri hfield, 
Reginald Marsh and Raphael Soyer pictured the city and the small town with 
a more drastic realism, a full acceptance of the ugly aspects of the American 
scene, but also with a deep emotional attachment. Their versions of city life, 
by contrast with the good-humored gusto of the Sloan-Glackens-Bellows 
group, showed an awareness of its aspects of monotony, garishness and 
human misery. Their version of the American landscape included the man- 
made features—railways, factories, highways, billboards, gasoline stations 
which had been shunned by the earlier idealists, but which give the face of 
modern America its character. In the work of such artists, the American scene 
was assimilated into an art strong in flavor and deep in emotional content. 


The world-wide depression of the 1930's, the rise of fascism in Europe, 
and increasing world tensions, brought to artists as to everyone else a new 
realization of the social and political ills of our times. An active school of 
social art, upholding the ideals of political and economic democracy, and of 
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Walt Kuhn The White Clown 1929 
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international peace, and strongly opposing fascism and war, spread throughout 
the country and became the dominant tendency of the 1930's. At the same 
time the federal government, recognizing the economic plight of the nation’s 
artists, inaugurated in 1933 a series of governmental art projects by which 
artists were enabled to support themselves by creating art for public buildings, 
by teaching, and by other socially useful artistic employment. One of the most 
extensive art programs ever carried on by a modern government, the federal 
art projects, which lasted into the early 1940's, made it possible for many 
artists, including a number in the present exhibition, to survive as artists. 
The projects also greatly increased the public understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the contemporary artist's value to society 


The American scene school and the social school together achieved 
a far-reaching visual exploration and re-evaluation of American civilization. 
To these artists, as to their literary counterparts, the novelists and critics, we 
are indebted for a clearer, truer picture of America than that of the past. 
These two schools are no longer dominant, having been succeeded by the 
trend toward abstract art. But social content and the American scene are still 
important ingredients in present-day art, with individual exponents such as 
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Hopper, Burchfield, Ben Shahn, George Grosz, Philip Evergood, Jacob Law- 
rence and Jack Levine who are among the strongest figures in our art. The 
work of such individuals is no longer the simple affirmation or protest of 
twenty-five years ago; the viewpoints and styles are more personal and varied, 
more drastically realistic in some cases, more freely imaginative in others. 
To such artists the world in which they live, its actualities, issues and human 
meanings, are essential raw material from which to create art. 


So far we have been considering the more realistic and native phases of 
our art. But Americans have shared fully in the discoveries of international 
modern art, which have transformed the basic concepts of art from literal 
representation of reality to free creation in imagery and design. In France, 
Germany and Italy, since the first decade of the century, innovating artists 
had developed new forms—fauvism, cubism, futurism, expressionism, abstrac- 
tion—in which reality was used more and more freely, and the physical ele- 
ments of form, color, line and texture became an independent language, 
appealing directly to the senses and through the senses to the mind, as do 
sounds in music. 


Certain Americans had played a part in the beginnings of the modern 
movements abroad, notably Maurice Prendergast, Max Weber, Marsden 
Hartley, Joseph Stella and Charles Demuth, and had returned to become 
pioneers of modern art in the United States. In 1913 had occurred the great 
Armory Show in New York, presenting to the American public a full-scale 
panorama of the new developments. The reaction of public, critics and the 
official art world, as was inevitable to movements so new and revolutionary, 
was incomprehension, ridicule and opposition, and for years the modernist 
pioneers had to struggle against hostility and neglect. But by about 1925 
their battle had been won, and the academic domination of the art world had 
been broken. The new concepts of modern art had affected fundamental and 
permanent changes not only in painting and sculpture, but in architecture, 
industrial design, printing, advertising and even fashions. With the advent 
of the modern movements, American art had entered the main stream of 
world art. 


The modern movements as they developed in the United States were 
marked by fewer radical innovations than abroad. In Europe, the innovators 
felt that the possibilities of representational art were exhausted, and that the 
only path was a search for a new visual language. But American art was fat 
from having reached this stage of development. Hence there was less expeti- 
mentation with basic forms than in Europe. Cubism had a few exponents, 
notably Max Weber. But cubism has had a wider influence than its actual 
practice. Its severe concentration on form, its precision, its respect for the 
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Max Weber: Mus 1940, oil, Brooklyn Museum 


physical nature of the work of art, have affected painters who did not accept 
its degree of abstraction. The clearcut forms of Demuth, Charles Sheeler and 
Georgia O'Keeffe owe much to cubism. Such artists, who have been called 
Immaculates,"” express the characteristically American feeling for machine- 
age technology and its precise perfection 


The discoveries of psychology and the exploration of the unconscious 
mind have had a wide influence on the artists of America as of other coun- 
tries. This influence has been a liberating one, releasing art from too literal 
dependence on visual actualities, opening up the rich field of unconscious 
imagery, and restoring fantasy to the role which it has played in much of the 
great art of the past. In addition to the European surrealists who have lived 
in the United States for varying periods, such as Salvador Dali, Max Ernst, 
Yves Tanguy and Kurt Seligmann, the leading American exponents of a gen- 
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erally surrealist viewpoint are Peter Blume and Ivan Albright. And the dis- 
coveries of psychology have affected many artists who are not surrealists, such 
as Ben Shahn, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Hyman Bloom and Arshile Gorky. 


The most widespread form of modernism in the United States has been 
expressionism. Expressionism is a broad word with ill-defined boundaries, but 
the only one to cover the many varieties of art which are not predominantly 
realistic on the one hand nor abstract on the other, and whose common factor 
is the expression of emotions related in some degree to the real world. The 
expressionist draws his motif from reality, but takes considerable liberties 
with it, disregarding literal appearances, translating nature into graphic sym- 
bols, and embodying all this in a style which appeals directly to our senses, 
particularly through color. What emerges is an experience of reality trans- 
formed into imagery and design which are directly emotive. Among the many 
American painters who can be called generally expressionist, some of the most 
prominent are John Marin, Walt Kuhn, Weber, Hartley, Kuniyoshi, Karl 
Knaths, Abraham Rattner and Hyman Bloom. Expressionism’s wide prevalence 
in the United States can be linked to certain historic factors: the long American 
tradition of romanticism, our partiality for art which expresses emotions 
arising from specific realities, our preference for personal expression as against 
classic formalism, and the increasingly important role played in our art by 
certain national and racial elements, especially Russian, German and Jewish, 
which are particularly sympathetic to free emotional expression. 


In the last twenty years the prevailing trend of advanced art has been 
toward abstraction, which today is the dominant school, as the American 
scene and social schools were in the 1930's. Abstraction can be defined as the 
discarding of representation and image-making in favor of the pure physical 
language of form, color and texture. The term abstraction, like expressionism, 
today covers many differing concepts and viewpoints. As compared to the 
pioneer American abstract movement of the 1910's and 1920's, present-day 
abstract art in the United States is much more independent of European 
sources. There has been ample time for the principles of abstract design to 
become widely accepted, thought over, discussed and taught, and for a whole 
generation to grow up within the abstract idiom. Our abstract artists have 
evolved individual styles of a wide variety. And they reveal many degrees 
of relationship or non-relationship to natural forms. Actually, much abstract 
or semi-abstract art retains imagery to some extent, and has some relation to 
visual reality. For example, consider (in the present exhibition) Morris 
Graves’ Flight of Plover (page 289), in which the flock of birds is not repre- 
sented literally, but the essential character of their flight formation is trans- 
lated into the language of form and color. A further step is shown in Arshile 
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Jo Davidson: Dr. Albert Einstein, 1934, 
bronze, Whitney Museum of American 
Art 





Gorky’s more abstract imagery, with its suggestion of organic forms, or in 
Stuart Davis’ powerful calligraphic designs, creating rhythmic patterns that 
are as characteristically American as jazz or street signs 


Beneath this diversity of individual abstract styles, some general char- 
acteristics can be discerned. One is the strongly expressionist trend of Ameti- 
can abstract art. It includes relatively little purist or geometrical work, with 
a few notable exceptions such as Fritz Glarner. Free-form abstraction is 
much more prevalent than formal abstraction. In this, one can see again our 
traditional indifference to the classic virtues. The dominant current tendency 
is what is most frequently called abstract expressionism—the most advanced 
school of today, and the most widely followed among the younger genera- 
tion. This school stems from expressionism in its subjectivity, its fluidity and 
freedom, and the leading role it gives to color and pigment; but its language 
is almost purely abstract and without imagery. Forms have been simplified to 
the most elemental ; traditional concepts of design have been dispensed with; 
direct physical sensation has been given primacy. Conscious composing has 
been replaced by more intuitive methods, in which the actual materials and 
their manipulation, and the process of creation itself, play a large part in 
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Seymour Lipton: The Sorcerer, 1957, 
kel-silver on monel meta Whitney 


Museum of American Art 





determining the final forms—hence the term “action painting’ applied to this 
trend. Conventional brushwork has been replaced by all kinds of new tech- 
niques, often highly ingenious and effective, such as Jackson Pollock's 
method of pouring the pigment. Composition has become open, with no tradi- 
tional central form or center of interest; with Mark Rothko it consists of space 
pervaded by color and light; with Mark Tobey, of space filled with vibrating 
lines. This openness and floating quality seem related to our air age, and often 
the picture’s patterns recall the earth's patterns as seen from the air. In their 
feeling for space and in the frequent large scale of their works, these artists 
reflect the openness and space of America. In other aspects, their free im- 
provised forms are akin to jazz, and their sense of dynamism and speed are 
related to these attributes of our country and period 


This school 1S international, but it has some of its strongest repre senta- 
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tives in the United States. It is indeed the first international movement in 
which Americans have participated fully on their home grounds, and in the 
advance guard; and the first in which their contribution has been widely 
recognized in Europe. Among its leading figures in the present exhibition, 
besides Gorky, Tobey, Pollock and Rothko, are Robert Motherwell, Willem 
de Kooning, Philip Guston, William Baziotes and Corrado Marca-Relli. 


A parallel trend toward abstraction has taken place in sculpture. Up to 
about 1940 most American sculptors adhered to the traditional concept of 
sculpture as the more or less free representation of nature, usually the human 
figure, in solid materials like stone, bronze and wood, aiming for the monu- 
mental form of the central mass. Natural forms. however, were interpreted 
as freely as by the expressionist painters, in the powerful rhythms of Gaston 
Lachaise, the massive simplifications of William Zorach, the plastic freedom 
and fluidity of Robert Laurent, Jose de Creeft, Chaim Gross and Hugo 
Robus 


In the last twenty years these basically traditionalist concepts have under 
gone changes as thorough-going as in painting. Not only has there been a 
trend toward abstraction, but the fundamental concepts of sculptural form 
have been revolutionized. The central mass has become more fluid, stressing 
movement more than monumentality; it has been pierced with openings 
which give a new role to interior spaces. Convex forms have been varied 
with ingenious uses of concave forms. New materials have been adopted 
which allow radically new methods of construction. Welded metal structures 
built up with the blowtorch have become a major means of expression for 
such sculptors as Theodore Roszak, Seymour Lipton, Herbert Ferber and 
Ibram Lassaw. Actual physical motion has been introduced by Alexander 
Calder in his “mobiles,” suspended metal constructions whose gay, humorous 
shapes move in the wind like the leaves of a tree. Instead of standing solidly 
on a pedestal, a modern piece of sculpture is just as likely to be hung from the 
ceiling—a parallel with the floating quality of much abstract painting, and 
like the latter, in tune with our air-minded age. Sculptors like Naum Gabo 
and Richard Lippold have carried the concepts of sculpture a step further 
by building elaborate abstract structures, sometimes mobile, entirely of metal 
or plastic wires which catch the light, creating an art as purely one of light 
and motion as the moving picture. Such ingenious technical innovations have 
greatly broadened the horizons of sculpture, and offer fascinating possibilities 


I 
for the future, especially in combination with architecture 


In spite of the current predominance of abstraction, an interesting fea- 


ture of American art today is the number and strength of representational 
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artists. I do not mean academicians, who still cling to 19th-century view- 


points, but non-academic artists who speak in more or less representational 
language. These artists have profited by the discoveries of the modern move- 
ment, especially by its emphasis on plastic values, but they believe that there 
need be no conflict between the representation of reality and the creation of 
plastic design, any more than there was in the great art of the past. These 
creative representational artists include a wide variety of viewpoints, from 
the relatively objective naturalism of Hopper, Benton, Eugene Speicher, 
Raphael Soyer, Levine and Andrew Wyeth to the more subjective fantasy of 
Edwin Dickinson, Franklin Watkins, Albright, Grosz, Evergood, Graves and 
Bloom. 


No account of contemporary American art would be complete without 
mention of the contribution which has been made by foreign-born artists. 
A number of the future leaders of American art came to this country from 
Europe in childhood or youth. With the rise of fascism abroad, several dis- 
tinguished European artists settled permanently in the United States, includ- 
ing Max Beckmann, Piet Mondrian, Yves Tanguy, Kurt Seligmann, Jacques 
Lipchitz and Fritz Glarner. The coming of such artists, many of whom have 
done their most mature work here, has greatly enriched the art of this 
country, and contributed to the increasing part it has played in the interna- 
tional world of art. 


What with representationalism, expressionism, abstraction, and all their 
variations, contemporary American art is among the most diversified of any 
nation. The swift successive movements of the last fifty years, occurring in an 
artistic community which was conservative at the beginning of the century, 
have resulted in the phenomenon of vigorous schools of advanced, middle- 
of-the-road and traditional art, all existing simultaneously. Some of our lead- 
ing artists have remained relatively unaffected by current movements. We have 
individuals and whole schools of many differing viewpoints, all having 
their measure of validity. This pluralistic character of American art is the 
appropriate expression of a democratic society, giving wide scope to individ- 
ualism and experimentation. It ts paradoxical but encouraging that in a so- 
ciety as standardized as ours in material ways, where we read the same news- 
papers, see the same films, and listen to the same radio and television 


programs, there should be such variety of artistic creation and opinion. 
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BOOKS ON ART APPRECIATION 


Comments or Re ent Texts 


Thomas M. Folds 


Apparently the mozt difficult book to produce in the whole fi Id of art 
is the introductory text on appreciation. Perhaps the very notion of it ts a 
contradiction in terms. It must discuss its subject-matter primarily on the 
level of feeling. Somehow it must stimulate and develop the reader's aesthetic 
response to expressive qualities in many different kinds of objects which must 
be seen—literally seen in the original—to be understood. The writer of such 
a book must assume that his reader has no ready knowledge of key works of 
art he can refer to or, for that matter, that he has had no experience in look- 
ing critically at works of any description. Yet paradoxically he must assume 
that the reader is bristling with prejudices—that he is both uninformed and 
badly informed. Clearly then, the writer of an introductory textbook on art 
appreciation must work miracles. Moreover, because of the high cost of 
plates, he must work them within a slim budget. Yet if this kind of book 


is truly intended for the beginner, it must persuade him with superb repro- 


ductions so strategically scattered throughout the text that the cost of pro- 


duction to most publishers would seem prohibitive 


On the other hand, the book on appreciation is presumably free of the 
usual restrictions imposed on the introductory text in art history. The book 
on appreciation not only may dispense with chronology but it is not even 
obligated to cover any hallowed list of famous objects. It may ignore the 
Parthenon, the Gothic cathedral, Fallingwater, Rembrandt, or the Last Supper. 
It need have no concern for the dating of objects nor for relationships be- 
tween historical styles. It is not required to give the reader thumb-nail biog- 
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raphies of artists nor to make sociological evaluations of the artist’s historical 
period. But the writer of an introductory book on appreciation 7s expected to 
present his subject-matter in such a way that it will help the reader develop 
a discriminating and perceptive approach of his own to works of art. Is this 
asking too much of the introductory textbook? Perhaps so, for in this re- 
viewer's Opinion no textbook on art appreciation now on the market comes 
close to satisfying this one basic requirement. 


Some introductory books on art appreciation try to cover too much 
hoping to be all things to all readers. Consider for a moment Faulkner, 
Ziegfeld, and Hill's Art Today (Henry Holt and Company, 3rd ed. 1956) 
which for over a decade has out-sold competitors in its field at both the high 
school and college levels. Though Art Today contains a considerable amount 
of useful factual information (a chapter, for instance, on community plan- 
ning and twenty-four pages on systems of architectural construction) as well 
as some interesting comments by artists on their own work, it has so many 
side-shows built into it that they tend to compete on even terms with one 
another, blurring value distinctions between all the arts, crafts, and pseudo- 
arts. Thus a close-up of the enormous yawning mouth of a hippopotamus 
(which “demonstrates photography’s speed in documenting bizarre facts’) 
swallows up a full page, whereas the Sphinx and Pyramid of Khufu (which 
“tell us much of the spiritual life of their builders’) barely rate half a one; 
and on another page a New Yorker cartoon of two women buying a rug is 
displayed alongside a photograph of the Royal Courts of Justice in London 
(two illustrations which show, according to the caption, ‘‘the need for visual 
dominance and subordination in our surroundings’). Examples of “good” 
design are pitted against ‘bad,’ or modern against traditional with captions 
slanted in favor of the former, as in a comparison between the living room 
of a famous California house designed by one of the world’s greatest modern 
architects (photographed by one of the West Coast's top photographers) and 
a stereotyped, “traditionally furnished’ room in a certain Shoreland Hotel 
snapped, apparently, by a tourist with a Brownie. (Quite understandingly the 
authors maintain that these two rooms have ‘markedly different design.)”’ 
Elsewhere, acknowledged masterpieces from the past are nudged by mediocri- 
ties of the present: in a group of illustrations of sculpture, for instance, an 
“amusingly expressive’ wooden statuette by a magazine cartoonist is given 
almost as much attention as Michelangelo's David and a reclining figure by 
Henry Moore. Reading at times like a high school text in home economics, 
at others, like an introduction to urban sociology, Art Today mixes up an 
assortment of historical vignettes with incredibly naive reports on the onward- 
and upwardness of modern design, where in an illustrated history of Ameri- 
can automobile styling, the authors see a ‘progressive understanding of 
Form Follows Function.’’ The cumulative effect of the book as a whole has 
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a curiously homogenized flavor, which must seem bland and tasteless to any 
intelligent college reader. 


On the other hand, the introductory book on art appreciation which 
limits its discussion to a small group of carefully selected objects of out- 
standing quality runs the risk of prejudicing the reader towards only certain 
kinds of art—usually the author's own favorites. But perhaps this is a risk 
worth taking, for even though it drastically limits the author's coverage, it 
permits him to develop his analyses in greater depth—to approach each work 
again and again from different points of view and on different levels of 
evaluation, while the reader in the meanwhile has presumably become ac- 
quainted with it. This is the approach used by Stephen Pepper in his Principles 
of Art Appreciation (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949), which limits its 
main illustrations to only seventeen works of art: nine paintings, eight pieces 
of sculpture, two drawings, two examples of domestic architecture, and one 
oriental rug. Though this selection overemphasises drawing and painting, it 
could be argued that in an introductory book a superficial coverage of all the 
visual arts is not so satisfactory for the beginner as a relatively intensive study 
of one or two—especially of those arts, such as drawing, painting, and two- 
dimensional design, which reproduce best on the printed page. As for the 
study of architecture, its technical problems are so complicated that a case 
could be made for devoting a separate book to it. The author throws away 
the advantage he has gained, however, by devoting six introductory chapters 
to psychological problems of art appreciation and general principles of 
aesthetics before focussing the reader's attention more than momentarily on 
the objects illustrated. The discussion of the illustrations is sensitive and per- 
ceptive for the most part, though many of the analyses tend to isolate certain 
aspects of each work, at the cost of its over-all unity. Moreover, because all 
of the main illustrations are grouped at the back of the text, the reader has 
to flip through the book each time a reference is made to one of them. Con- 
sidering that there are over seventy references on fifty-nine pages to a single 
reproduction of a painting by Renoir, whatever continuity the author may 
have hoped to achieve in the text is repeatedly disrupted and the patience of 
the reader soon exhausted. Regardless of the high cost of plates nowadays, it 
would seem axiomatic that any introductory book in either art history or art 
appreciation must have its illustrations closely integrated with the text—if 
possible, on the same, or facing, pages. When references to a single work 
occur again and again throughout the text, additional reproductions of it as a 
whole, or details from it, should be provided. Anything less simply 1s not 
adequate. 


But even though a book be properly illustrated, there still remains the 
question of how to approach the work of art itself. The introductory book on 
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art history usually refers to each monument as a unified whole (even when 
the analysis itself is superficial), discussing it only when it appears in its 
proper chronological order and then dismissing it. The book on appreciation, 
on the contrary, tends to regard the work of art as a collection of devices 
which can be dismantled, part by part, to illustrate points the author wants to 
make about color values, axial relationships, diagonal recession, balance, 
empathy, or various other problems and principles of psychology, aesthetics, 
and art. In sparsely illustrated books, such as Pepper's Principles of Art 
Appreciation, two or three plates are systematically dismembered to provide 
illustrations for ideas in the text, whereas in more generously illustrated books 
the individual plate is not burdened with so many responsibilities; but the 
methods in either case are much the same: the work of art is presented as a 
kind of counter which can be moved around arbitrarily to illustrate ideas 
rather than as a unique object worth studying in itself. Thus the reader tends 
to remember the Last Supper as a demonstration of the compositional use of 
converging perspective lines; a Cézanne landscape, of rotating planes in 
depth ; a Van Eyck Madonna, of ‘painting in the mode of total visual effect.” 
Some categorizing, of course, is inevitable in any analytical approach to art 
especially in the type of introductory book which examines in detail the main 
techniques, modes, and expressive principles of the arts. But unless the reader 
is made aware from the beginning and throughout the text that these are only 
categories and that each work of art is a unified expressive whole with its own 
unique qualities and inner relationships, he will have learned little about 
either the work of art itself or ways of studying it. 


IT 


Philip ¢ Beam, The Language f Art xi + 934 pp 168 ill. (2 in color) New York: 
Che Ronald Press Company, 1958. $7.50 


The reader looking for a direct and integrated approach to works of art 
will find little encouragement in Philip C. Beam’s new book The Language of 
Art (published last year by the Ronald Press). Aside from the fact that it 1s 
unusually long for an introductory book on appreciation, The Language of Art 
confronts the reader with a rather involved opening section of seven chapters 
on problems of the psychology and philosophy of art, such as “The Role of 
Reality,” “The Role of Perception,” ‘The Orientation of Perception,” and 
“The Human Equation,’’ which are subdivided into thirty-seven topics. After a 
few tantalizing generalizations in the introductory chapter on Picasso's 


Guernica and two pieces of sculpture, the author proceeds to demonstrate what 
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he considers to be the superior expressive possibilities of painting over photog. 
raphy by comparing similar subjects in both media. Needless to say, the 
author's selection is heavily weighted in favor of the paintings, which are the 
work of Kokoschka, Cézanne, Homer, and other distinguished artists, whereas 
most of the photographs chosen for comparison are mediocre examples of 
camera art. To prove that the painter “can express much more forcibly his 
own nervous energy’ than the photographer can ever hope to do, the author 
compares a mountain landscape at Courmayeur by Kokoschka with a dull, 
routine snapshot of peaks in the Swiss Alps. Aside from the unfairness of 
comparing a good example of one art with a stereotyped example from an- 
other, the author's selection of the Kokoschka tends to overemphasize in the 
reader's mind the importance of one type of painting—in this instance, a 
romantic-expressionist painting; for in his comments the author's main point 
of distinction between the painting and the photograph is the ‘‘consistently 
sketchy character” of the brush strokes in the former. Yet surely the author 
must know (though the reader may not) that many good landscape paintings 
lack this sketchy character altogether. The author also gets himself into seman- 
tical difficulties when he states on page 17 that the best the photographer can 
hope to do is to limit and compose the “natural” image. 


After clobbering photography for twenty pages, the author directs his 
attack on several “‘naturalistic’’ painters, selecting as his chief victims Meis- 
sonier and Rosa Bonheur (pp. 32-33), both of whom are condemned as 
“coldly mechanical” artists (a curious distinction for Bonheur). The juxta- 
position of Bonheur's Lion and Lionness Resting with Barye’s The Black 
Panther offers an opportunity for a really illuminating discussion, which the 
author has only partially realized because of his sdée fixe that in the painting 
by Bonheur “every detail that the eye could possibly see has been included 
without regard to selection, simplification, or pictorial unity.” Whether or not 
one agrees with the author's estimate of the aesthetic value of the Bonheur 
painting, such a sweeping generalization is easily refuted by a brief study of 
the picture itself. The important question, however, is whether the inex- 
perienced reader will be taken in by such authoritative pronouncements of 
whether he will try to form his own opinions 


In the third chapter a number of works of art from different periods are 
used to illustrate eight different kinds of orientations of perception: the 
naturalistic, the religious, the humanistic, the social, the introspective, the 
architectural, the abstract, and the artistic, followed by a half-page on ‘‘The 
Interrelation of the Orientations.’ Some of the material in this chapter makes 
adequate background reading for an introductory course in either appreciation 
or art history—especially the first few categories (Giotto's Presentation of the 
Virgin in the Temple, for instance, is convincingly interpreted as an example 
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of a ‘socially’ oriented picture) but the last three seem arbitrary and con- 
fusing. Sheeler’s American Landscape (factories at the River Rouge Ford 
Plant) is used to illustrate “The Architectural Orientation’’ because it repre- 
sents buildings and because Sheeler has always shown an interest in “what 
man has built’ (p. 75). But the author weakens the usefulness of this cate- 
gory (if it ever had any) by admitting that every picture which represents build- 
ings of any description, even incidentally, as part of a landscape must also be 
classified as “architecturally” oriented (p. 78). Mondrian’s Composition in 
White, Black, and Red of 1936, on the other hand, is presented as an example 
of ‘The Abstract Orientation” in spite of the artist's dependence during the 
‘twenties and ‘thirties upon the architectural effects of urban facades and 
scaffoldings for many of his pictorial motifs. And the reader is likely to find 
himself even more confused when he reaches the eighth category, “The 
Artistic Orientation,” which is illustrated by a photograph of Barry and 
Pugin’s Houses of Parliament because their design reflects strongly ‘‘the build- 
ing artistry of the past’ (p. 82). Perhaps the old-fashioned terms of “historical 
electicism’™’ or “the Gothic revival’ or even “historical orientation’’ would serve 
as a more accurate category here—if categories of this sort are deemed neces- 
sary. 


Obviously they are to the author of The Language of Art, for in his 
next chapter he confronts the reader with a formidable array of eight topics 
Curiosity, Memory, Logic, Imagination, Sympathy, Empathy, Vitality, and 
Will—grouped under the heading of ‘The Human Equation” and terminated 
by a brief discussion of ‘The Equation as a Whole.”’ For the reader without 
a dictionary the author has included handy definitions, such as, ‘Curiosity is 
the desire to know more’’ (p. 89) ; “Logic is reason” (p. 93) ; and “Sympathy 
makes us understand the feelings and interests of others’ (p. 100). With 
Procrustean ingenuity the author then proceeds to fit a different work of art 
into each of the eight categories. Thus a detail of flowers from Leonardo's 
Virgin of the Rocks is used to exemplify Curiosity; a Michelangelo drawing 
of Adam, to illustrate Memory; Raphael's Mass of Bolsena, to demonstrate 
Logic; Van Gogh's Mountain Landscape, to stand for Vitality; and the Sis- 
tine Ceiling, to represent Will 


It is not until Part II, however, that the author gives full play to his 
passion for categories. The 578 pages in this section of the book devoted to 
“The Methods of Art’ are grouped under seventeen chapters and seventy-one 
topics, ranging from the ‘‘modes’’ of representation in painting, drawing, and 
sculpture to principles of design and to “The Coordination of Idea and 
Design.’ The four chapters on modes of representation are based upon Arthur 
Pope's system of classification as presented in The Language of Drawing and 
Painting (Harvard, 1949) but are encumbered with needless repetitions 
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(several topics, such as “Sequence of Continuity’ or “Harmony of Values,” 
elaborately discussed in the first half of Part II are re-worked in later chap- 
ters; and many comments on individual works of art are repeated elsewhere 
in the book—often three or four times). Some of the terminology in this 
section is misleading—the definition of the “‘glyptic mode,” for instance, has 
been considerably stretched by the author, who says on page 289 that it can be 
identified ‘'by the preservation in a statue of the qualities of the material used” 
—not merely stone or wood, but avy material. Every chapter contains digres- 
sions of doubtful value to a reader at the introductory level (such as a 400- 
word essay on the historical development of the “diagonal mode’ on page 
217) and many dogmatic pronouncements issued full-blast, often without any 
qualifications whatsoever. 


The dismissal of each work of art with a quick generalization or two is 
more or less standard practice throughout the text. To cite a few examples, 
Matisse’s Girl in a Striped Dress is described as ‘‘empty-faced but visually gay 
and stimulating’ and as a ‘striking example of alternation” of patterns (p. 
501); Van Gogh’s drawing of a potato grower is mentioned merely as a 
picture which “epitomizes the signs of stupidity’ (p. 624); and Dudok’s 
famous school in Hilversum, as a composition with a “highly square-cut 
geometric character’ (p. 428). Not all the works reproduced are dismissed 
with so few words as the above: some are discussed more extensively (though 
seldom in greater depth), but they are usually treated as illustrations of 
academic points the author wants to make about principles of design, modes 
of representation, compositional devices, emotional drives, or other psychologi- 
cal, ethical, and social problems of mankind 


A good many of the works reproduced are pressed into service as illustra- 
tions of everyday human problems, such as the series of pictures used in 
Chapter 20, “The Conditions of Man,” to illustrate topics such as ‘The Sex 
Urge,”’ “Marital Love,” ‘Benevolence,’ “Confidence,” ‘Modesty,’ ‘Alcoholic 
Animation,” “Joie de Vivre,” and “Nervous Vitality.” Thus Daumier’s litho- 
graph of Women Gossiping is used to illustrate “Hate,” for ‘“Viciousness is 
written on their faces as they tear down some other person's reputation.’ This 
observation is followed by the solemn warning, ‘It is a revelation of hatred 
which should give all of us pause’’ (p. 622). In the same chapter under the 
topic “Pride,” Rembrandt's Hundred Guilder Print of Christ Healing the 
Sick is used to point up “the kinship of pride, fear, and hatred” for, according 
to the author, the scribes and Pharisees ‘watch Christ’s ministrations /7ke 
hawks [italics mine} in the hope that he will fail.’ As his conclusion to the 
comments on Rembrandt's etching the author says, “The elements of fear, hate, 
and pride can be arranged in different formulae, but the aggregate effect on 
human personality is always ugly’’ (p. 624) 
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When the author sheds his mantle of authority, he often writes clearly 
and to the point, as in his explanation of various systems of architectural 
structure. Occasionally, however, his prose lapses into a special kind of 
academic jargon which would be almost unintelligible to most laymen. In his 
explanation of what he calls the ‘‘occult balance’’ of Wright’s Kaufmann 
House, which has no single facade but rather “a series of equally interesting 
aspects, the author says “The pivotal axis which makes this circumferential 
observation possible remains stationary” (p. 470) 

The final section of the book, entitled “The Historical Factors in Art,” 
contains an introductory chapter comparing the arts of East and West and a 
discussion of regional and national influences on style, a chapter on the evolu- 
tion of styles in different periods, and one on individuality in art, followed by 
a 49-page appendix devoted to an outline of art history—tacked on apparently 
as a lure to teachers and students who want their art techniques, art principles, 
and art history all wrapped up in.one package. Some of the material in the 
three chapters on the historical factors is ably presented—particularly in the 
author's comparisons of architectural monuments representing different regions 
and periods (such as a comparison of the pyramid-form used in Egypt, India, 
and Yucatan). Yet two or three of the comparisons are somewhat misleading. 
In dramatizing differences of viewpoint between the arts of East and West, 
for instance, the author compares (p. 758) a Sung painting, Bamboo in the 
Wind, with Constable's Trunk of an Elm Tree, but he does not inform the 
reader that although the Sung painting is a finished performance, the Constable 
should be regarded primarily as a small study, or notation, rather than one of 
the artist's completed major works. A few pages later a comparison is made 
between a Sung bronze statue of Lao-Tze on a Water Buffalo and Verrocchio's 
equestrian statue of Co/leoni in order to bring out the serenity and humility of 
the Oriental point of view as opposed to the aggressive, materialistic worship 
of power supposedly typical of the West. In the text the author explains that 
the Sung statue is small and that the Co//eoni is larger than life, but un- 
fortunately in the reproductions they are shown as if similar in size. An in- 
formed reader may question, too, whether the peaceful little figure of Lao-Tze 
is a suitable representative of Oriental art or the warlike Colleoni, of the 


West 


The author's fascination with theories on style evolution is apparent in 
his acceptance of Kenneth Conant’s proposition that every architectural style 
evolves from a period of ‘engineering’ to one of ‘‘design’’ and finally to a 
frivolous and decadent old age of ‘decoration.’ This theory is illustrated in 
the book by examining the early Greek Doric Temple of Ceres at Paestum, the 
engineering of which the author finds satisfactory though its design “leaves a 
good deal to be desired” (p. 830). Desired by whom the author does not say, 
but he credits the architects of this early temple and their contemporaries with 
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remarkable foresight, for according to the text, “We know that the Greeks 
fof the Archaic Period} were [even then} working toward a balanced en- 
semble of parts in which no one member would appear excessively prominent.” 
What this statement suggests is that the Greeks of the sixth century B.C. had 
the ideal of a century later already in mind and were really trying to build a 
temple along the lines of the Parthenon, or a general facsimile thereof, but 
unfortunately lacked the requisite “mastery over design’’ to realize their aim. 
With this kind of approach the author does not find it difficult to explain the 
success of the Parthenon, which he calls a masterpiece “because it was built at 
a time when control over engineering coincided with mastery of the kind of 
design at which the Greeks had aimed.” Thus the Parthenon ‘‘crowned the 
efforts of three centuries of designers [ who had failed} and brought them, in 
the persons of Ictinus and Callicrates, into the foremost rank of architects, 

One can not help speculating as to whether the Greeks of the Archaic Period 
really were so dissatisfied with their efforts at design as the author assumes. 
Finally, there remains the question of other temples of the same period as the 
Parthenon, such as the Theseum or the Temple at Bassae, which lack most of 
the Parthenon's refinements even though their architects lived at a time “when 
control over engineering coincided with mastery of this kind of design at 
which the Greeks had aimed.” Could it be that the Parthenon is a master- 
piece primarily because it was designed by two great architects, supervised by 
a highly imaginative commissioner of public works, and paid for by a generous 
and sympathetic client? And is it not possible too that some of the earlier 
temples may also be regarded as masterpieces even though their proportions 
and forms differed from those of the fifth century temples ? 


Armed with the assumption that all “late’’ stages of a style are spso facto 
decadent, the author levels a salvo at the fifteenth century North Tower of 
Chartres, whose “outlines seem suffocated in detail’’ (p. 838), and at ‘‘the 
Gothic peoples and the artists who worked for them” for having “lost their 
grasp of fundamentals and succumbed to the seduction of decoration.”” (The 
only photograph of Chartres reproduced in the book, on page 772, is so 
small that the reader lacks sufficient evidence to form his own opinion.) The 
Conant thesis also proves useful in attacking the work of Brunelleschi, 
Bramante, and various other Renaissance architects for having used iron tie 
rods, for creating effects of interior depth “cheaply by resorting to painted 
optical illusions,” and for their failure to come up with new engineering 
solutions (pp. 840-41). To the student who has not read Goeffrey Scott's 
The Architecture of Humanism nor had an opportunity to study at first-hand 
the buildings themselves, the author's arguments must seem irrefutable. 


In the outline of art history in the appendix each historical period 1s 
introduced by a thumb-nail sketch on some of the leading characteristics of 
the art and the forces which may have shaped it. The outline itself consist of 
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names of artists or monuments, or both, which the author feels are repre- 
sentative of each period. Students of modern art will be surprised to learn 
that the only American sculptors who qualified for twentieth century American 
art are Manship, Zorach, Calder, and William Muir and that Gabo, Pevsner, 
and Giacometti have failed to place among the Europeans. It is also curious 
that Benton, Curry, Wood, Waugh, Fiene, and Etnier are included among the 
thirty-two modern American painters in the outline but all others born after 
1903 except for Andrew Wyeth and Jack Levine have been omitted (artists 
such as Graves, Tobey, Gorky, Pollock, Rothko, and de Kooning, and others 
who have become internationally prominent during the past twenty years are not 
mentioned.) Only two contemporary American architects are listed in the out- 
line: Frank Lloyd Wright (billed unequivocally as “the first American in 
history to be the world’s leading master of one of the visual arts’’) and the 
firm of Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill (represented only by their New York 
University-Bellevue Hospital Center of 1949). Indeed, with the exception of 
four entries (three of them by Frank Lloyd Wright), all building after 1930 
throughout the world has been ignored. The more one examines The Lan- 
guage of Art, the stronger one’s impression grows that its manuscript must 
have been completed fifteen or twenty years ago, with few attempts since then 
to revise it or add new material 


This impression is strengthened too by other evidence. The author seems 
to have made little effort to bring his bibliography up-to-date by noting which 
editions have been out of print for the past ten years or so (such as Barr's 
Cubism and Abstract Art) or which have been superseded by more recent 
editions—in some instances revised and expanded (such as Giedion's Space, 
Time, and Architecture, listed here as of the 1941 edition, though it was con- 
siderably enlarged in 1954). Inasmuch as the author suggests that his bibliog- 
raphy be used as a ‘‘nucleus for a library on the nature, methods, and history 
of art,” it would seem only fitting that he help the reader by listing the best 
editions available today on the market. Moreover, a bibliography so large as 
this one—275 books listed alphabetically by author's name—would prove 
more useful if it were subdivided under general subject headings. 


Most of the plates (there are over 400 half-tone illustrations and two 
color plates demonstrating a system of hues, values, and intensities) are ade- 
quate to their purposes, though some of them are too small to illustrate points 
the author is trying to make. Many of the paintings reproduced should be 
accompanied by enlarged details: a three-inch reproduction of Courbet's 
Winter, for instance, is not a convincing demonstration of the painterly 
surface texture described in the text (pp. 707-08). Likewise, in a discussion 
of mosaic, tapestry, stained glass, tempera, and other “‘visual media’’ in Chap- 
ter 14 plates of small size are of no use whatsoever in conveying to the 
reader a suggestion of the qualities of these various techniques, 
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As a whole, The Language of Art \acks clarity of purpose, for it tries 


to function on many fronts—as a book on appreciation, on principles and 
techniques of art, on ideas and human problems, and on the history of art, 
yet it performs no one of these services well enough in its present form to 
recommend its use either as a classroom text or as a library book for special 
reading assignments. 


IT] 


Bernard S. Myers, Understanding the Arts xxi 4+- 469 pp 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1958. $8.75 


245 ill. (4 in color) New 


According to the publisher's announcement Understanding the Arts is 
intended as a guide for the beginner in answering the question “How do we 
know whether or not a work of art is good?’ The author wisely defers his 
answer until the concluding section of his book, hoping in the meantime to 
broaden the reader's knowledge of the arts and ways of approaching them 
critically. 


The text is divided into six sections. Part I warns the reader to beware 
of snap judgments, because objects looked upon today as works of art may 
have once served other purposes. The reader is advised also to consider the 
technical language of the artist, problems of style, and vagaries of taste from 
period to period. He is then introduced, in a general way, to several different 
approaches to the work of art which take into account physical, emotional, 
intellectual, and other appeals. Part II is concerned with the techniques of 
art; Part III, with form and content; Part IV, with the development of tra- 
ditions (traditional styles, individual styles, and historical treatment of pro- 
portion and space), culminating in a chapter on the work of Michelangelo; 
Part V, with a quick review of styles from Baroque to Modern and a sum- 
mary of problems facing modern art, followed by a sketch of Picasso's de- 
velopment as a major artist; and Part VI, with an approach to standards of 
judgment. The text is followed by a short but useful bibliography subdivided 
under nine subject headings 


Judged solely on the basis of its table of contents, Understanding the 
Arts might appear promising both as a standard text for college courses in 
art appreciation and as supplementary reading for the history of art. This 
first impression, however, is quickly dispelled by even a random sampling 
of the text itself. With the exception of three chapters on the techniques of 
painting, prints, and the minor arts in Part II, which are well organized and 
clearly presented (though not always adequately illustrated) and a few se- 
lected readings from Part IV, this reviewer found little to recommend for 
use in college courses. 
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First of all, comments on the majority of illustrations are extremely su- 
perficial. Here again works of art are used chiefly as collections of composi- 
tional gimmicks or as illustrations of techniques, historical styles, or dramatic 
human experiences. Renoir’s Luncheon of the Boating Party, for instance, is 
discussed on pages 17-18 only as a picture which has immediate physical ap- 
peal. ‘No profound understanding of art is required,” the author maintains, 
“to appreciate the sheer physical good looks and well-being of the young 
men and women in Renoir's paintings.’’ With a few more remarks on their 
“rich, glossy hair, glowing complexion, their air of health and enjoyment 
of life,’ the author dismisses this painting with no indication elsewhere in 
the book that it may also have other types of appeal. Likewise, Goujon’s 
marble Diana (represented only by a small, over-contrasty photograph) iS 
tersely labelled as an example of ‘‘artificial elegance” (p. 18) ; and Géricault’s 
Raft of the Medusa, as a composition with a “pyramidal climax” (p. 66) 
originally created as a piece of pictorial propaganda protesting ‘the abandon- 
ment of a group of sailors by their officers” (pp. 7, 306). The UN Secretariat 
is reproduced and discussed only to demonstrate how glass is used ‘‘to the 
maximum so that workers can be more efficient’’ (p. 103) ; and the eighteenth 
century Royall House in Medford, Massachusetts (the only example, inci- 
dentally, of carly American architecture in the book), as an example of a 
building with small windows (p. 66) which had relatively less ‘‘social im- 
portance’ than the Louvre and is a good deal smaller in size (pp. 302-303). 
The Aphrodite of Cyrene, three views of which are illustrated to introduce 
the chapter on “The Meaning of Sculpture,” is vaguely described as an ob- 
ject one can walk around “indefinitely” with ‘each step offering to the eye 
a new and interesting outline’ (p. 124). Even so, the Aphrodite receives more 
attention than any of the four color plates in the front of the book, which 
apparently were added as an afterthought, for there is no reference to any 
of them in the text. 


Much of the text is given over to a monotonous inventory of technical 
devices, compositional elements, and functional aims of various branches of 
the arts. In a six-page classification of “Types of Architecture,” for instance, 
the author notes that funeral and commemorative structures include “the 
Pyramids of Ancient Egypt, Grant's Tomb in New York City, the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, D. C., and the Pantheon in Paris” (p. 88). Ex- 
cept for the Pyramids, these particular monuments are not reproduced in the 
book, but a few lines later the reader is kept busy flipping pages back and 
forth as he checks on another listing which /s illustrated: “Among Western 
illustrations [of religious edifices} are Early Christian (see Fig. 178, p. 313), 
Byzantine (see Fig. 68, p. 109), Romanesque (see Fig. 190, p. 333), Gothic 
(Fig. 22, p. 35), Baroque (see Fig. 214, p. 388), and many other Christian 
churches including contemporary ones built in the modern idiom.” 
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The author has a special fondness for such words as ‘‘visual stimuli,” 
“appeal,” ‘‘factors,” ‘in terms of,”’ “components,”’ “function,” and “tension,” 
which lend his comments on art a business-like academic flavor traditionally 
associated mainly with textbooks on sociology, psychology, and economics, 
For example, in his introductory remarks to Chapter 5, “The Meaning of 
Sculpture” (p. 124), the author says that “in the process of examining a 
piece of sculpture, we respond to its immediate visual stimuli of form, color, 
texture, movement into space, and other obvious appeals. Then, usually, we 
move around the work; this creates new visual sensations of form, color, and 
the rest, as new views appear, illumination is changed, and other factors 
differ.” In answer to the question, “What does a Calder mobile try to con- 
vey ?”, the author finds that it embodies “the very idea of motion’’ by ‘‘carry- 
ing us visually and physically into other spheres,” at the same time “offering 
us a movement sensation, a balance sensation, and the usual form sensation 
as well.” (What exactly “the usual form sensation” might be, the author does 
not explain.) One more sample of the author's style should suffice. In an 
explanation on page 15 of the “cultural climate’’ of an historical period com- 
posed of ‘‘certain types of pictorial, sculptural, and other artistic performance,” 
the author declares, ‘Varying groups of artists will adhere to each of these 
forms of expression, some driven by affinity, others by the fact that they are 
pupils or followers of the initiators of the separate movements or schools” 
(italics mine). 


Much of the text in Understanding the Arts undoubtedly provides ex- 
cellent grist for IBM grading machines. Indeed, to increase the text's utility 
value for teachers who must make out objective examinations, the author has 
prepared a separate 30-page “Instructor's Guide’ which asks such questions 
as the following: “How do we feel or apprehend sculpture—that is, through 
movement, texture, balance, etc.?"’; or “What are the chief uses of sculpture?” 
(no hints this time); or “What material would you use to do a portrait of 
a young baby (white marble); of a man kicking a football (bronze); or of 
any cylindrically shaped form (log of wood), etc. ?”’ 


In spite of such valiant attempts to reduce the principles of art to a set 
of standards and the problems of art to a clearly defined program of action, 
the author’s meanings are often vague or misleading. To support one of his 
points on page 100, for example, the author arranges a series of six illustra- 
tions in a curious heirarchical order which must prove confusing to most 
readers. What he is trying to demonstrate is the increased use of glass on 
modern facades—many of which today ‘seem to be made up not of solid 
walls but of glass with little or no additional material.” To illustrate this 
statement the author says that the R.C.A. Building and the Philadelphia Sav- 
ings Fund Society “begin to convey this feeling clearly,” but that smaller resi- 
dential structures such as the Savoye House and the garden facade of the 
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Tughendhat House “increase this impression,” and that recently both the 
skyscraper and the modern residence “have carried it to a high point’ (italics 
mine). This, of course, is nonsense. As even the small photograph of the 
R.C.A. Building in the book shows, its exterior is dominated not by glass 
but by slabs of stone-facing, for the window areas are not only reduced to 
relatively narrow vertical strips but are noticeably recessed, giving the whole 
structure an appearance of weight and solidity quite different from the skele- 
tal lightness of the P.S.F.S. Building. The Savoye House, on the other hand, 
can hardly be considered an advance over the P.S.F.S. Building in the de- 
velopment of the all-glass facade as suggested by the sequence of examples 
set up by the author. Moreover, the order of this sequence suggests that 
both the Savoye House and the Tughendhat House were built later than the 
two skyscrapers mentioned above, whereas they actually preceded them by 
two or three years. 


The author's dry, matter-of-fact approach to the problems of art tends 
to conceal loose generalizations like the above as well as occasional impreci- 
sions or even incorrect usage of key words in various parts of the text. A 
number of these appear on page 162, in a discussion on ‘The Uses of Color.” 
According to the author, color “can impart many things’’ (italics mine). One 
of these “things” is movement, for the author says that ‘the shift from warm 
to cold colors will give inward movement.” Another of the ‘things’ color 
can impart is “an dlusion of aerial distance” (italics mine), which is pro- 
duced by ‘the manipulation of color strength.” A third “thing” is “a sense 
of motion in itself’’ (italics mine), as in the work of the Impressionists and 
Expressionists. But color ‘may also have a symbolic intent’ (italics mine). 
When the author begins to cite examples, however, he apparently assumes 
that the reader is already well acquainted with each of the original works 
referred to in the text and even with a substantial part of the total oeuvre 
of various artists mentioned. Thus the author says that Van Gogh's use of 
blue ‘may signify the largeness of the universe,’ yet exactly which of Van 
Gogh’s blues the author has in mind is not indicated, nor is there any clue 
as to whether this color signifies “the largeness of the universe’’ to the artist 
himself, to the spectator, or merely to the author. Before the reader has time 
to visualize this interpretation of color symbolism, he is swept onward by a 
new wave of generalizations concerning “the depressing greens’’ of Lautrec 
(no works cited), Van Gogh's Night Café, El Greco's View of Toledo (no 
color plates of either painting reproduced in the book), Munch (no works 
cited), and “other artists."” The reader is warned, however, that “the de- 
pressing greens [of the artists just mentioned} . . . represent another use of 
color as symbol that is certainly not accidental and that must be understood 
for our full appreciation.’ How the reader should go about trying to develop 
this understanding the author does not bother to make clear, but on page 250, 
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under the business-like chapter-heading “Planning the Art Object: the Tools, 
Elements, and Principles of Design,” the author drops a few words of advice 
to both artist and spectator. What is needed by them both “apart from innate 
flair for the subject or material is a constant experience with the Principles 
and their endless possibilities, an experience which ultimately makes applica- 
tion or understanding of these factors an almost subconscious act.’’ 


When the author turns to ‘Styles in Art’ (Chapter 12), he is momen- 
tarily on soméwhat firmer ground, for here he presents more or less standard 
comparisons of well-known historical monuments of the sort often used in 
college art history classes. Thus an Egyptian relief is contrasted with an 
Assyrian; a Sumerian diorite Gudea, with a Cretan ivory-and-gold Snake 
Goddess (though no mention is made of the part the respective materials 
may have played in the final expressive effect of each figure); and the usual 
comparisons are made between Classical, Praxitelean, and Hellenistic styles. 
Some of this material is adequately presented, though critics and historians 
will undoubtedly object to many of the author's assertions. He states, for 
instance, that “Egyptian, Sumerian, and other ancient Mediterranean sculp- 
tures, because of their intentional frontality, can be seen successfully only from 
the front” (p. 324)—a naive conclusion, to say the least. But to make 
matters worse, the author also states that because of the silhouetting effect 
in Greek sculpture, it is possible for the spectator ‘to approach most Greek 
figures from almost any point of view—from the front, side, or rear.” Yet of 
the five examples used to illustrate this chapter, at least three (especially the 
Laokoon) are relatively uninteresting when approached from the side, for they 
are conceived, as the Italians say, in alto relievo (indeed the English critic 
Roger Fry often contrasted the relief-like character of Classical Greek sculp- 
ture with what he considered to be the more three-dimensional approach of 
African tribal wood carving—a viewpoint shared also by many modern 
sculptors ). 


Comparisons between Romanesque and Gothic architecture, though not 
adequately illustrated, are ably presented; but the same can not be said for 
the author's treatment of medieval sculpture, in which he contrasts a Roman- 
esque relief of Isaiah from Souillac with a three-dimensional niche figure of 
Le Bon Dieu from Amiens to prove the Gothic sculpture is more skilfully 
related to its architectural setting; for according to the author, the Gothic 
figure is carved “so as to stress the vertical movement of the building itself 
and not to be in conflict with the basic architectural shape,” whereas the 
Romanseque figure ‘‘appears to be hemmed in by the area in which he is 
shown” and to be “straining away’’ from the architecture (p. 331). The 
photograph of the Isaiah, however, does not show it in relation to its archi- 
tectural setting; yet the figure of Le Bon Dieu is shown in situ. Moreover, no 
photographs are reproduced of corresponding niche figures from the Roman- 
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esque period which are related to their architectural settings. Thus the author 
has compared examples which are not equivalent in kind to support broad 
and quite unjustified generalizations implying praise of one period (the 
Gothic—for its architectonic qualities) and unfavorable criticism of another 
(the Romanesque—for lacking those qualities). 


It is not surprising, therefore, to fird that the author has been equally 
careless in setting up some of his other comparisons of historical monuments. 
On pages 348-50, for instance, he compares Donatello’s equestrian portrait 
of Gattemalata with Verrocchio's Colleoni as examples of work by “Artists in 
the Same Locality and Time.” Opening wth the generalizations that both 
artists ‘‘are fifteenth century Italians’’ and that both are Florentines, the author 
argues that “because the great stylistic difference here [between the two 
equestrian statues} is not owed to the time,” it follows that “we must attribute 
it to actual differences in style between the two artists themselves.’ Yet the 
author's attempt to present the two Flotentines as contemporaries is disproved 
by the fact that Donatello, who was born in 1386, was old enough to have 
been Verrocchio’s grandfather; for the younger artist was not born until 
1435, was no more than ten years old when Donatello received his commission 
for the Gatfemalata in 1444, and did not begin work on his own equestrian 
statue of Co/leoni until 1485—representing a time-span of 41 years, during 
which many important stylistic changes developed in Florentine art. 


The remaining seven chapters of Understanding the Arts contain some 
useful reading material, but here again the author's presentation is weakened 
by careless generalizations and, occasionally, by strongly biased, dogmatic pro- 
nouncements. An example of the former is the use of Michelangelo's David as 
a demonstration of that artist's ‘tightness of organization” and his “interest 
in the original block’ which “gives to all his work (and that of most other 
High Renaissance artists) the sense of self-containment that is characteristic 
of the era’’—in contrast to the “comparatively diffuse attitude toward form’ 
of the fifteenth century (p. 378). The general theme of this argument was, 
of course, demonstrated a good many years ago by Heinrich W6lfflin, but the 
author weakens it by (1) overlooking certain block-like and ‘‘self-contained”’ 
carvings of the fifteenth century such as Donatello’s Martelli David and (2) 
by using Michelangelo's David as his demonstration of the sculptor’s interest 
in the original block. One shudders to think what would have happened to 
the David if it had been put to the test said to have been proposed by 
Michelangelo himself for every piece of sculpture; which “should be able to 
roll down a hill without any part breaking off” (quoted on pp. 378-9). 

Following the chapter on Michelangelo, the author propels the reader 
through successive waves of post-Renaissance and Modern styles, including a 
hop-skip-and-jump over Picasso's stylistic changes which leaves the reader 
breathless but still relatively uninformed. In the final chapter, devoted to 
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“Evaluating the Art Object,” the author frankly indulges in the vicious 
practice of knocking one work of art (Terborch’s The Concert) because 
it does not conform to the standards (set up by the author) of another work 
by the same artist (Terborch’s Girl Reading). The book concludes with an- 
other negative criticism, for under the heading “Imitation and Loss of 
Quality” the author condemns Lancret's painting of La Camargo Dancing be- 
cause the central figure of Camargo “looks formless, like a doll and not a 
woman,”’ which ‘can hardly be said of the charming and even tantalizing 
little women of Watteau who really express the idea for which they are there” 
(pp. 451-52). 


The quality of most of the illustrations is good, but many of them are 
too small to serve their purpose—especially in illustrating techniques of 
mosaic, stained glass, and various kinds of painting. Many of the reproductions 
of sculpture show the figures cut away from their background to give them 
a more self-contained appearance. In general this presentation is effective, 
though the white paper background occasionally tends to make white marble 
figures appear too dark—Michelangelo’s Bound Slave, as reproduced on page 
379, for instance, looks as much like a bronze as a carving in marble. The 
color plates are adequate, but, as mentioned above, they are not referred to 
anywhere in the text. The book as a whole gives one the impression that it 
was hastily assembled—a promising table of contents expanded into a routine 
college text, showing little awareness of the problems the student faces in 
developing his own perceptual faculties and his own understanding of the 
arts. 


IV 


Unfortunately, this review ends on a somewhat pessimistic note, for until 
college professors and publishers realize that a good introductory book on 
art appreciation can not be fabricated merely out of classroom lecture notes 
that it requires instead a carefully considered approach to works of art as 
unified expressive entities rather than as illustrations of verbal categories and 
that it must be imaginatively conceived to deliver its message within the 
limitations of the printed page—until that moment arrives, there seems little 
to be gained by cluttering the market with new publications. 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT’S TESTAMENT 


Sibyl Moholy-Nagy 


Frank Lloyd Wright, A Testament, 256 pp., illus. plans., New York, Horizon Press, 
1957. $12.50 


Frank Lloyd Wright, who will be 90 years old on June 8, 1959, is rarely 
thought of as a tragic character. The ruddy face, the undiminished productive- 
ness, the aggressive wit seem to bespeak a personality exceptionally favored by 
fate. Yet the latest and presumably last of his books, A Testament reveals a 
pathos that moves the heart with an unexpected compassion. Not that Wright 
himself asks for the reader's condolence. Nowhere in these 240 pages of 
aphoristic paragraphs does he depart from the homiletic pattern of “a prophet 
sustained.’’ Without admitting any defeats, he presents his well-known mix- 
ture of poetic pantheism: 


I came to feel that in the nature of Nature—if from within 


outward—I would come upon nothing not sacred. Nature became my 
Bible.”’ 


ranting attack 


the steeple marked the box to pray in, the dome the box to 
rule in ’’ Now, latest in the succession of habituated boxation, is 
the open box with glassified poster-facade standing on urban streets 
from Chicago to New York representing contagion.' Box to box, 


boxes within the box. . 


The author teaches in the Department of Architecture f the Pratt stitute. Brooklyr 


‘This quotation and the following one are from the ‘Princeton Lectures” as 
published in Frank Lloyd Wright: A Pictorial Record of Architectural Progre Boston 
Institute of Modern Art, 1940; as is the quotation on the last page of the article beginning 
The more a design.’ All others are from A Testament 
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Fig. 1. F. L. Wright: Robie House, Chicago, 1908. Photograph by Aaron Siskind and Richard 
Nickel, courtesy of Architectural Forum 


unabashed self-glorification: 


“The fact that modern architecture has been originated by a con 
temporary in Chicago was simply not to be borne [by the American 
Institute of Architects }.’ 


The tragedy of Wright, revealed in his concluding testament, lies in his 
passionate love for America. Wright sees himself not merely as an architect 
but as an American architect who, at the end of a long life of titanic labors, 
finds himself deprived of an architectural bequest in public buildings that 
would have testified to his love for America. Far above romanticism, aggres- 
siveness and personal histrionics stands his dedication to create ‘an indigenous 
and varied architecture for my American people.” Out of the profoundness 
of this love he can dare to paraphrase architecture with coined expressions 
shunned today by every intellectual, and still sound completely true 


‘How soon will ‘we the people’ awake to the fact that the philosophy 
of natural and intrinsic building we are here calling organic is at 
one with our freedom—as declared in 1776? .. . The ideal of innate 
aristocracy of which our forefathers dreamed is betrayed for votes 
in the name of democracy. But the Declaration was originally made 
the thesis of a solid new faith in man as individual. . . . From the 
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Fig. 2. F. L. Wright: Taliesin West, Workshop Wing, Arizona, 1950 
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prophetic nineteenth century work of Louis H. Sullivan, twentieth 
century architecture issued by way of the Hillside Home School, 
the Larkin Building, Unity Temple, the Coonley and Robie houses, 


the Imperial Hotel and the block houses (The Millard, etc.) of 
1921 on. 


In other words, twentieth century architecture in America issued from 
Frank Lloyd Wright, American. But his definition of ‘‘architecture being 
inevitably the basis of indigenous culture’ is not a patriotic cliché. It is a 
lived, built, proven reality that serves as common denominator of seventy years 
of building. No other architect in history ever took on an entire continent and 
proposed to express its innermost character. ‘Falling Water’’ is the northern 


Mountain Fortress as such. The Robie House (Fig. 1)? and the other Prairie 


For recent information on The Robie House see Architectural Forum October 
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Fig. 3. Lovis Sullivan: Wainwright 
Building, Saint Louis, Mo., 1890. 





houses are predicated on the horizontality of the Plains country and its abrupt 
climatic contrasts; and the sun-cured wood framework of Taliesin West 
(Fig. 2) is the sparse soul of the desert. The clashing contrast between these 
loving concretizations of the region as essence, and the guiding principles of 
the abstract architecture of today, constitutes the Wright epic. As all prophets, 
he cannot let go either of unending hope or of blackest pessimism, veering 


from a merciless analysis of American decay to an exalted vision of American 


leadership. 


“Whether we yet know it well or not, we of the Machine-Age are 
growing inevitably toward organic unity not only in our architecture 
but in every feature of our national as well as our private life; no 
re-birth in philosophy, art or religion for us now in any form. Birth 
itself. .. . Already the idea is again vital and fascinating. The triumph 
of spirit over circumstance is evident nation-wide.” 
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Fig. 4. Le Corbusier: Apartment Build 
ing, Berlin, 1936 





And right beside it: 


"Man in his upended street must know he is becoming a mere nu- 
merical item, on the way to being a thing. His inherent instinct for 
love and beauty is not only becoming suspect but useless to so- 
ciety. . Ugliness is inevitable to this inorganic, therefore sense- 
less, waste motion of the precious life of our time become a form of 
involuntary homicide.” 


There is no overlooking the fact that Wright as a preacher's son knows the 
effectiveness of prefacing the glory of salvation with a vivid description of 
hell; but the blood and thunder passages are rare, much rarer than in his 


previous books. Rather, there is a profound sorrow in his admission of de- 
mocracy defeated: 


Landlordism, now a disease of our profit system, fights skyscrapers 
with skyscraper. The frantic attempt to salvage urban investment 


destroys all human values and tries to make the human creature like 
a 


an a feeling of urgent responsibility and leadership inherent in the work of 
the builder: 


“A conscientious architect learns to understand the nature of human 
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Fig. 5. Le Corbusier: Chapel at Ronchamp, France, 1957 


nature so well that the character of his structural ability may eventu 
ally justify calling organic architecture man’s love of presenting man 
to Man. Democracy needs this inspiration to keep democracy aliv« 
and the American people free.’ 


And yet America, her federal, local and most of her large industrial 
agencies, have boycotted Wright for sixty years—from the Columbian Ex- 
position of 1893 to the Embassies Program of the State Department of 1957 
In true noblesse Wright never refers to this bitter fact; but its effect is 
nevertheless evident. It is evident in his most recent designs which seem almost 
frantic assertions of a man insisting to be noticed before he must stop to build 
The overstrained originality of the Price Tower, a skyscraper transplanted 
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Fig. 6. Le Corbusier: Swiss Dormitory, 
University City, Paris, 1931. 





into Oklahoma: the flashy propaganda for the mile-high Illinois, a tower for 
130,000 inhabitants, which would defeat his earlier attempts at multiple 
housing and every word uttered by Wright in the name of humanity, seem 
alien to Wright's uniqueness, This uniqueness was a fusion of building tech- 
nology and building spirit through the fire of a genius born from the earth on 
which he builds. Some of his latest projects seem reminiscent of the shouts of 
desperation with which Louis Sullivan concluded a brilliant and frustrated 
career when he insisted on the absurd facades of the Transportation Building 
and the Bayard Building because he could not make himself heard with the 
elegant simplicity of the Wainwright Building (Fig. 3). Frank Lloyd Wright 
must build as an American. The moment he leaves this basic orientation and 
competes with ‘The International Style’ he lacks conviction. This is his 
tragedy and his greatness. 

The extreme distinction between him and Le Corbusier, the other archi- 
tectural genius of this century, hinges on this point. Le Corbusier, a man with 
out a country, developed Architecture as Idea. His many unrealized projects 
represent virtual architecture—building in essence but not in reality. His 
relatively few executed designs serve as confirmation and justification of this 
architectural ideology. They are independent of site, materials and expedient 
function, representing “archetypes’’ that have been duplicated for use in Mar- 
seille, Nantes, Strasbourg, Berlin (Fig. 4); or they represent the intensely 
personal vision of the architect as pure artist, such as the Chapel at Ronchamp 
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Fig. 7. F. L. Wright: Plan of Wingspread, Wind Point, Wis., 1937 


(Fig. 5) or the public buildings for the Punjab. As his fame grows, Le 
Corbusier's spirituality becomes more and more rarefied, liberated from all 
material and regional restrictions. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, on the other hand, never created archetypes or 
architectural sculpture. His work is at its best when it is pragmatic, countering 
with sheer genius the obstacles of site, materials and function. It is the most 
irrefutable proof of Wright's organic truthfulness that his buildings cannot 
be divorced from their site, or converted to a use for which they were not 
intended. It is easily conceivable that Le Corbusier's Swiss Dormitory in Paris 
(Fig. 6) could be a clinic or an office building and be situated in Peking or 
Fairbanks. Wright's buildings have to be demolished when their purpose fails 

the Larkin Building, the Midway Gardens, or the barely saved and now j 
purposeless Robie House; and his site planning takes hold of the outdoor 
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space and moulds it with the same intense orginality with which Le Corbusier 
transforms concrete into sculpture. Wright's building penetrate the landscape 
even as the landscape penetrates the building (Fig. 7). No spot on which 
Wright has built will ever be again featureless and reusable. Wrote Le 
Corbusier in 1942: 


“The Modular facilitates normalization, industrialization and mass 
production, not only in France but in every continent. For produce 
will know no frontier. 


Wrote Frank Lloyd Wright at about the same date: 


“It was for the illustrious sovereignity of the individual that I wanted 
to build’’— holding up like Atlas the whole inviolate world of the 
single man otherwise totally unsupported 


There exists a general agreement among historians, philosophers and art 
critics that American culture must needs be eclectic, being the result of con- 
stant influences from Europe. In architecture this has certainly been true. Even 
our most gifted architects of today are hardly imaginable without their Euro- 
pean idols. Among American designers only Louis Sullivan and Wright 
cannot be traced to any European sources. After he had been a practicing 
architect for ten years he sloughed off the English Arts and Crafts Movement 
and the “Shingle Style’’ of Downing and McKim. With the Ward Willetts 
House and the Hillside Home School iri 1902, and especially with the interior 
of the Larkin Building in 1904 (Fig. 8) a specifically American architectural 
style had been born. A comparison of this style and of the work of Le Cor- 
busier and Mies van der Rohe poses a question of principle on whose answer 
will depend the future of America’s visual landscape. This question is whether 
architecture should be the expression of a country's unique physical and psy- 
chological characteristics, or whether modern man no longer derives any value 
from this uniqueness and therefore wishes to express his unity with world- 
technology in a uniformly technological architecture. Wright by no means 
denies building technology. 


“Fresh cultural life, now to issue from the reality within, begins a 
new world. In all we must learn to see ourselves as we are, as 
modern man—and this be our true culture.”’ 


But the difference between him and the International Set lies in the interpreta- 
tion of the word new which he himself italicizes. ‘New’’ for the building 
technician is the latest curtain wall construction, the most elaborate mechanical 
equipment, still more expensive mullion materials, and piloti or sunshades 
connoting newness as such, no matter how hackneyed their use. For Wright 
newness is ‘a deeper hunger spiritually than we seem to know” craving a 
continuously original interpretation of nature and of natural means. 
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Fig. 8. F. L. Wright: Interior of Larkin Building, Buffalo, N.Y 


1904 














“The more a design is creative revelation of intrinsic nature, what- 
ever the medium or form of expression, the better. . . . Beautiful 
buildings are more than scientific. They are true organisms spiritually 
conceived ; works of art using the best technology by inspiration. . ..” 


Wright is exceedingly clear about ‘the overwhelming tides of conformity” 
that force client and architect alike into patterned technological solutions. 
A Testament is his last fervent appeal to resist this trend. Like other American 
prophets before him: Thoreau, Emerson, Greenough, Whitman and others, 
he sees himself neatly isolated on his spiritual island while all around him 
“buildings speak with a foreign accent.’ Yet he rallies once more his most 
persuasive optimism to carry his simple and powerful message across the din 
of commercialism and propaganda: 


“that a new nation cannot derive its spiritual incentive from historical 
continuity as can the peoples of Europe, but that this new nation has 
in a rich, varied and beautiful nature the inspirational equivalent to 
history; and that the men who founded this nation dedicated it to 
the proposition that every man has a right to his unique unduplicable 
personality whose finest, subtlest, most far-reaching realization is in 
the house in which he lives, works and worships.” 


It is a moving experience to see a very old man plead for the survival of his 
mission, prefacing it with a word by Tennyson that expresses an almost humble 
pride in the values he alone created, and an unquenchable hope for the 
America he cannot believe beyond salvation: 


“Most can raise the flowers now 
for all have got the seed.” 


On April 9, 1959 Frank Lloyd Wright died in Phoenix, Arizona. His 
quick and unexpected death seems fitting for an extraordinary man. He was 
spared a slow decline and died with his pencil in hand. Two large and com- 
manding structures: the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum in New York, 
and the Reformed Synagogue in Elks Park, Philadelphia are still in progress. 
Wright was a fighter, and nothing would be less appropriate than dedicate 
to him a sentimental eulogy. A critical evaluation, not of his philosophy but 
of his actual building record, has been attempted by this author in the May 
issue of Progressive Architecture. It might stand as a supplement to the 
characterization of Wright as architectural teacher which—in the broadest 
sense—he felt himself to be, not only for America but for mankind. 
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LEONARDO'S TRATTATO 


Frederick Hartt 


Leonardo da Vinci, Treatise on Painting (Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270), translated 
and annotated by A. Philip McMahon, with an introduction by Ludwig H. 


Heydenreich, two volumes, 443 pp., 666 facsimile pp.. 13 ill.. Princeton: Prince- 
) f PI 
ton University Press, 1956. $20.00 
Kate Trauman Steinitz, Leonardo da Vinci's Trattato della Pittura, Treatise on Paint- 
ing, a Bibliography of the Printed Edition 1651-1956, 244 pp., 53 ill, 


Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1958 (Library Research Monographs, Vol. 5, pub- 
lished by the University Library, Copenhagen). $12.50. 


When approaching the posthumous publications of scholars recently de- 
ceased, the reviewer is all too often torn between respect for the dead and duty 
toward the reading public—but happily not in the’case of the late Professor 
McMahon's indispensable translation of Leonardo da Vinci's Trattato della 
Pittura. McMahon's scholarly achievement will be of great and lasting value 
to generations of professional art historians, philosophers of art, students at 
every level and in a variety of disciplines, and (let us hope) artists. A special 
debt of thanks is owed to Mrs. McMahon, who, although without formal 


Prof. Hartt is on the faculty of the Department of Art and Archaeology at Washington University, 
St. Louis. 
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training in the history of art, had the courage, good judgment and persever- 
ance to see the manuscript through many editorial stages to publication, as 


well as to the scholars who gave her technical assistance in this formidable 
task. 


The importance of the present work lies, of course, partially in its role 
as the first English translation of the complete Vatican manuscript of Leo- 
nardo’s treatise, but also in the integral publication of the original text itself, 
hitherto available only in old and scarce editions, or in German, French or 
Spanish translations. To avoid any possibility of error in transcription, the 
Princeton University Press has been adventurous enough to undertake the 
facsimile publication of the entire Vatican manuscript, a very brave attempt 
considering the sky-rocketing costs of publication in this country, but essential 
if the reader is to have access to the very words as they were set down in the 
sixteenth century. The mature scholar, under the necessity of basing his ideas 
on a text of unchallengeable accuracy, will rejoice in the fascimile, but it will 
prove just as useful to the graduate student as an introduction to the reading 
of Renaissance handwriting and abbreviations through a very handsome and 
lucid Cinquecento example. One can only hope that the success of this publica- 
tion will encourage other scholars and other publishers to supplement English 
translations of the great Renaissance texts with integral fascimiles, especially 
in the Quattrocento whose handwriting is usually very difficult for the un- 
trained modern student to decipher. For these texts afford our most reliable 
insight into the minds and working practices of the artists. 


For the purpose of his translation Professor McMahon made numerous 
rearrangements in the sequence of the 944 chapters of the Vatican Manu- 
script. If Codex Vaticanus (Urb.) 1270 were an autograph treatise by 
Leonardo's own hand, following a systematic order predetermined by the 
master himself, the reader might conceivably object to this procedure, even 
though hallowed by McCurdy and by Richter in their monumental anthologies 
of Leonardo's writings. But the Trattato della Pittura is itself a compilation, 
made by a scribe working around 1550 under the direction of Leonardo's 
pupil and close personal friend, Francesco Melzi, who tried to put some sys- 
tem into the immense mass of manuscripts on widely scattered subjects that 
he had inherited from the great artists. Presumably Melzi’s preliminary divi- 
sion according to eight major subjects was derived from Leonardo's own 
never-executed plan for such a treatise. Thus, since the exact original text 
now lies before the reader for comparison (for the first time), he can easily 
refer to Melzi's tentative order whenever McMahon has varied from it—as 
indeed Melzi would have been forced to do had he ever carried out his orig- 
inal plan for publication. To facilitate this process, the margins of the English 
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translation contain the numbers of the folios of the manuscript corresponding 
to McMahon's chapters, and conversely the English chapter numbers appear in 
the margins of the facsimiles 


In all the samples taken for comparison of the translation with the 
original text, I have found McMahon's version extremely accurate. A purist 
might possibly question the practice of breaking up long and prolix sentences 
into two or three shorter ones where this may be affected by the simple in- 
sertion of a period, but I have yet to find an instance in which this method 
altered the sense of the original in the slightest degree. The gain in intelligi- 
bility is considerable. Mrs. McMahon tells us in the preface that the trans- 
lation she inherited at her husband's death was “‘literal and therefore often 
confusing,” and that she edited it where necessary “in the interests of reada- 
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bility."" The final happy blend of readability and accuracy rewards both Mrs. 
McMahon's caution and her skill. 


Among the many useful features of the present ed'tion must be listed 
the concordance, which not only tabulates the corresponding chapters of the 
McMahon translation, the Ludwig translation and the original manuscript, 
but—most important of all—gives for the first time, wherever known, the 
source from Leonardo's own preserved writings from which Melzi had the 
passage in question copied. To quote the introduction by Dr. Ludwig H. 
Heydenreich (of which more presently), “The fact that less than half of the 
chapters in the Codex Urbinas can be found among the still extant Leonardine 
manuscripts proves that substantial parts of Leonardo's literary legacy have 
been lost. Thus, the Cordex Urbinas becomes the primary source for these 
lost texts. . . ..” The concordance, therefore, enables the interested reader to 
separate at once the passages which exist elswhere in Leonardo's writings 
from those not otherwise preserved, and also, by reference to a list of the 
known manuscripts Melzi used, together with their dates, to arrive at an 
approximate dating for most of the observations by Leonardo preserved else- 
where, thus providing an insight into the chronological development of the 
great artist's ideas and of the relationship between these ideas and the 


executed paintings and drawings 


The footnotes are few, brief, and purely informative, so that an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the matters contained in the Traftato remains to be accom- 
plished. It will furnish work for many lifetimes 


One must imagine that Professor McMahon originally intended to pro- 
vide the book with an introduction of his own. Dr. Heydenreich, one of the 
most distinguished of Leonardo scholars, has been kind enough to supply 
the gap with a fifty-three page foreword, including an account of the contents 
of the Tratfa‘o and of its compilation, and a history of its principal manu- 
script versions and printed editions. Heydenreich has also suggested a recon- 
struction of the original idea and order of the treatise in the mind of Leonardo 
which is most interesting but seemed to me a bit confusing in spots, perhaps 
because they simply was no room in such a brief introduction for the full ex 
tent of Dr. Heydenreich’s knowledge of his subject. In general the introduc- 
tion abounds in useful information, lucidly stated; it has been rendered into 
idiomatic English by Dora Jane Janson, without a trace of the uncomfortable 
heaviness so common in translations from the German. And while on the 
subject of the many persons whose collaboration at a high level made this 
publication possible, I cannot refrain from praising the exhaustive index 
prepared by Francesco M. Bianco, and the enticing, analytically arranged 
bibliography, compiled by Mrs. Steinits from Mr. McMahon's working list. 
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A review would not be a review if it didn’t pick an occasional flaw, 
Footnote 53, page xxix, contains one or two matters that ought to be ironed 
out before this wonderful book goes into the further editions the stars seem 
to indicate for it. Heydenreich states: “The notes made by Leonardo on the 
Treatise on Painting are spread over most of his manuscripts, and all of them 
can be dated fairly exactly.’’ The ensuing chronological order given by Hey- 
denreich for the surviving manuscripts appears to differ sharply from the list 
with which McMahon's concordance commences, on page 398, not only in 
regard to the dates assigned to the respective manuscripts, but even to their 
identity. For example, Manuscripts B, C, D, H, I, K, Ashburnham 2037, 
SKM I and II, Condex Br. M., Codex Leicester, Anatomia Fogli A, Quaderni 
d’ Anatomia III and IV, all appearing in Heydenreich’s note, are not men- 
tioned in McMahon's list of Leonardine manuscript sources for the 7 rattato. 
This discrepancy is neither explained nor even noted. Furthermore the ab- 
breviations listed above are nowhere clarified, so that the reader must look 
elsewhere than the present volurne to find out what they mean. Then, while 
contemplating the distribution of the original Leonardo texts given by Hey- 
denreich in the order in which they were used in the Traftato, one discovers 
that several of them never turn up in McMahon's concordance, which purports 
to account for the source of every chapter if known, and which Heydenreich 
himself characterizes (p. xviii) as “exceptional,” “systematic,’’ and “exact.” 
A final headache is provoked by the absence from Heydenreich’s distribution 
of the texts, later on in the selfsame footnote, of Manuscripts B, D, I, SKM 
I and III, all of which he had just listed as having been written for the 
Treatise. Doubtless this situation affords no snares for the Leonardo scholar, 
but the general reader, under which category I place myself, has his troubles 


In order to keep the publication within the price range of students and 
of modest libraries, the publishers had to restrict the visual luxury of the 
volumes. They have nonetheless produced a beautifully readable set, attractive 
and easy to handle. An archivist, of course, would have delighted in an exact 
photographic facsimile of the Vatican manuscript, reproduced, let us say, in 
fine-screen offset. But such a project could only remain in the realm of dreams, 
in view of the gigantic cost of reproducing rect/ and versi of some 330 folios 
by such means. The writing has become slightly blurred in the process used 
line offset from line negatives, apparently photostatic—and the interlinear and 
marginal insertions in lighter ink have had to be printed again in the text 
volume in consequence. But the fascimiles are nonetheless clearly legible, and 
it may be fairly stated that the process used was the only alternative to not 
reproducing the manuscript at all 


And now what dare one say about the inexhaustible text itself, particu- 
larly if one has not the honor of belonging to the very special race of Leo- 
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nardo scholars? Among the innumerable aspects of the treatise which over- 
whelm the reader are the artist's criticisms of his contemporaries and prede- 
cessors, in terms of his own insatiable standards of universal perfection. Some- 
times these painters are named, as in the famous passage where Leonardo 
tells how Botticelli said that the study of landscape was in vain (McM 93) 
“because by merely throwing a sponge full of diverse colors at a wall, it left 
a stain on that wall, where a fine landscape was seen.’ After commending the 
activity of searching out real forms in such stains, Leonardo unexpectedly 
concludes, ‘This painter of whom I have spoken makes very dull landscapes.” 
He does not identify the painter (McM 86) who “‘if he is mad, it is shown 
amply in his narrative paintings, where the figures are incoherent and do 
not attend to what they are doing, so that one looks here, and another there, 
as if they were dreaming,” but it is not hard to spot Filippino. He tells us 
that in rendering drapery (McM 572) we must take great pains to study the 
true nature of the woolen or silken or linen material, and warns us not to 
make a habit, as many do, of working from clay models covered with paper 
or thin leather."” How many Quattrocento painters rise before our eyes!” 


One wonders who painted the picture Leonardo saw (McM 92) “of an 
angel who, while he was making the Annunciation, appeared to be chasing 
Our Lady out of the room, with movements which displayed such offensive- 
ness as one might show to a most vile enemy, and Our Lady seemed as if she, 
in despair, would throw herself from a window.’’ Crimes against observed 
illumination are unforgivable to Leonardo. “It is a great and frequent error 
of some painters to paint an object in relief indoors, working under a 
specific light, and then place it in relief in their composition as though it 
were in the general light of the open air of the country, where the air em- 
braces and illuminates equally all sides of things seen.’ Could this shaft 
(McM 142) have been aimed at Ghirlandaio—or even at Michelaneglo? As 
for the repeated strictures against perfunctory workmanship, defective obser- 
vation, substitution of gold for artistry, piling of one frescoed scene above 
another on the wall, they could apply to almost any mediocre Renaissance 
master, and even, at awkward moments, to some of the very best. 


Certain aspects of the artist's working conditions, determined by practical 
necessities, emerge unexpectedly in Leonardo's treatise, such as the mention 
of nude studies done during the svmmer (one pictures Quattrocento heating 
methods), so that the cold season must be spent in assimilating the summer's 
studies (McM 122) making “a selection of the best limbs and bodies among 
them, employing them in practice and committing them to memory.” “Later in 
the next summer’’ (McM 123) “you will select somebody who is in good 
condition, and was not brought up in tight-fitting doublets, so that his person 
has not become stiff, and make him go through some agile and graceful 
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motions.” First one thinks of all those rigid, wasp-waisted dandies in late 
Quattrocento painting, scarcely equipped to assist the study of the secrets of 
life and motion that obsessed Leonardo—and then, suddenly, one is almost 
in the studio of Rodin with his freely gamboling models. 


Leonardo declares (McM 73) ‘that it is much better for a student to 
draw in company than alone.” He learns from others; if he is worse than 
they he emulates them and improves, if better, he benefits by despising their 
defects. But (McM 72) “the painter should be solitary and consider what he 
sees, discussing it with himself, selecting the most excellent parts of the 
appearance of what he sees, acting as the mirror which transmutes into itself as 
many colors as exist in the things placed before it. And if he does this he will 
be like a second nature.”’ 


One can only observe with awe the care which Leonardo bestowed upon 
the formulation of what seem to a neophyte to be all the conceivable per- 
mutations and combinations of the effects of direct and reflected lighting on 
bodies opaque and tiansparent, objects near and far, vegetation, water, clouds 
and atmosphere. These observations are embodied in the exhaustive series of 
propositions, illustrated with diagrams, stated and proved in Euclidean 
manner. At times one suspects a reflection from Jan van Eyck in Leonardo's 
fascination, beyond any other Italian, with cloud forms and the colored light 
inside them, or with the light imprisoned in objects of crystal or in precious 
stones. And at times one arrives almost at Impressionist relatively of color 
in his demonstrations, as when he describes (McM 786) how a woman 
dressed in white is bright where the sun strikes her, but “that part of the 
woman is exposed to the luminous air, through the weaving and interpenetrat- 
ing of the sun’s rays upon it, will tend toward blue, since the air is blue. If, 
on the surface of the earth near by there be a meadow, and the woman finds 
herself between the illuminated meadow and the sun, you will see the parts 
of those folds which face the meadow tinged with the color of the meadow 
by reflected rays. Thus the body continues to transform itself through the 
colors of luminous and non-luminous objects nearby.” Leonardo does not 
stop at the changes operated on a white bi dy by adjacent colors, but notes with 
great interest the reciprocal effect of colors on each other and states (McM 
791) “Every part of the surface which surrounds bodies is partly transmuted 
into the color of the thing which is placed before it as an object.’” How 
Ingres would have loathed this observation, and Seurat delighted in it! 


But when all the scientific proofs are over, the mystery remains. Time 
and again one realizes that for Leonardo only that which is mysterious is truly 
beautiful. After his admirable series of anatomical studies of the year 1510, 


for example, in which he analyzed as no one had ever done before the 
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mechanical relations of the bones, tendons and muscles which make up the 
visible human body, he seems to have lost interest in painting the nude. He 
never can have liked super-muscular nudes—in fact he compares them to 
sacks of nuts (McM 309). ‘Do not paint muscles with harsh outlines,”’ he 
says (McM 413), ‘‘but let soft lights fade imperceptibly into pleasant, de- 
lightful shadows; from this come about grace and beauty of form.” Or 
(McM 137) “a very high degree of grace in the shadow and lights is added 
to the faces of those who sit in the doorways of rooms that are dark, where 
the eyes of the observer see the shadowed part of such a face obscured by 
the shadows of that room, and see the illuminated part of that face with 
added brightness which the brilliance of the air gives it.” Or (McM 94) 
“You . . . will paint your picture so that in one composition there will be 
things of great darkness and of great softness in the shadows, always making 
clear the reasons for such shadows and softness."’ But in the long run, reasons 
do not always seem to concern him (McM 442): “Depict hair which an 
imaginary wind causes to play about youthful faces. . . .” Through his work, 
done even on holy days, the painter knows God the Creator of all visible 
things (McM 80), and through knowing the great Inventor, loves Him. 
But Leonardo's mystique of artistic creativity goes even further (McM 102): 
design is not only a science but a deity whose name should be duly 
commemorated, a diety which repeats the visible works of God the highest.” 


Yet in the entire treatise not one sentence describes to us, or even sug- 
gests, two of the most magical aspects of Leonardo's art—the miraculously 
right balancing of forms and spaces in his compositions, and that mysterious 
rhythm, which seems identifiable with the forces of natural growth itself, by 
virtue of which Leonardo's human beings, animals and plants rise and move 
and unfold, his water gushes, his winds blow, his clouds expand, and which 
flows through his every touch of drawing instrument or brush. Could these 
most arcane mysteries of his creativity have defied not only definition and 
geometric demonstration but even verbal allusion ? 


One must record another, if less challenging mystery: the Codex Urbinas 
appears to have been unknown from the time Melzi had it compiled to 1817 
when Manzi rediscovered it. The innumerable manuscript copies and printed 
editions were all derived from an abbreviated version, omitting the first, fifth, 
sixth and seventh parts entirely, and giving somewhere between 365 and 375 
of the 1,008 chapters in the McMahon translation. Leonardo's individual 
manuscripts were certainly widely known in the 16th century, including many 
now lost, but the great compilation was not. In fact, due to the present vol- 
umes we are in a better position to understand Leonardo's ideas today than at 
any previous time since his death. 
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The changing fortunes of the Tratfato and its many manuscript and 
printed versions, indicated in great detail by Heydenreich, are treated even 
more exhaustively by Kate Trauman Steinitz in an extraordinary display of 
bibliographic skill, erudition and insight. In her valuable study, published by 
the library of the University of Copenhagen, Mrs. Steinitz has catalogued 
every known version of the Traffafo in manuscript or in print and in a sur- 
prising number of languages, including all the lost versions whose guondam 
existence may be ascertained or surmised, determined the subtle relationships 
between the various families of versions, and analyzed (with accuracy, com- 
pleteness, and an enviable transparency of style) every single one of them. 


The reader's respect for Mrs. Steinitz’s powers approaches superstitious 
awe when she describes her “laying’’ of no less than three “ghost’’ editions, 
which existed only in the fantasy of long-departed library cataloguers. She 
not only makes a marvellous story out of her best material, as will any sensi- 
tive scholar as deeply absorbed as she is in the inner life of a great intellectual 
theme, but sustains one’s interest throughout the elaborate history of what 
are, after all, mostly mutilated versions of the grand unfinished work. She 
does particularly well with her account of the Poussin illustrations, their 
relation to the great classicist’s life and style, the copies after them, and 
their influence. It is perhaps irreverent to record in this connection that 
(p. 77) 
manuscript in Mrs. Steinitz’s company on July 13, 1951, ‘confirmed the 


Professor Walter Friedlaender, examining the Amrosiana Poussin 


author's opinion of having here on these loose slips of paper drawings with the 
characteristics of Poussin’s hand while in the previously reviewed in- 
troduction to McMahon's translation Heydenreich declares with no less pride 
(p. xvi, note 19) “the opinion that it is impossible to determine which of 
these series of illustrations is closer to Poussin is shared by Walter Fried- 


laender.”’ 


Mrs. Steinitz’s book has been beautifully printed in Denmark, on an 
especially attractive paper, with an understandable minimum of errors, con- 
sidering that all the languages concerned were foreign to the printer, and the 
numerous illustrations have come out very well indeed. The book is an emana- 
tion of the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana in Los Angeles, an institution 
which has acquired in the past decade or so a glowing reputation for biblio- 
graphical riches and for hospitality to the scholar. The book is introduced by 
a foreword from the pen of Dr. Belt himself, whose ruling passion is rep- 
resented by the library he has built up. These few, warmly written pages are 
ample testimony to the fact that the noble tradition of the erudite collecting 
of books for their contents and importance (as distinguished from their 
brute rarity) by private individuals is very much alive in our midst. 
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THE ARTIST AND MASS CULTURE 
Edmund Burke Feldman 


One of the consequences of economic democracy, of prosperity, has been 
the introduction of millions of new persons into the market place of culture. 
The classes which hitherto did not have the leisure, the money, or the motiva- 
tion to enjoy the arts now have all of these things. Mainly, they have the 
money to make cultural demands which their formerly marginal position did 
not permit. Furthermore, improvements in the technology of communication 
have made every conceivable kind of cultural value almost instantly and 
cheaply available. The successful organization of working people into trade 
and industrial unions has made it possible for persons of ordinary intelligence 
and sensibility to possess ‘discretionary income an amount of money which 
is above and beyond the requirements of subsistence, a fund, however small, 
which grants its possessor the opportunity to make purchases on the most 
casual, frivolous, or impulsive basis. These small discretionary amounts, mul- 
tiplied a million-fold, have created a reservoir of purchasing power and de- 
sire which constitutes a new element in history. Here is power to support the 
arts, both fine and popular, on a magnificent scale. Here is power, also, to 
control the arts, to demand the kinds of values which the mass public ad- 
mires and is accustomed to receive. The new market for culture, which is the 
object also of novel forms of marketing and advertising suasion, involves 
traditional social types, like the fine-artist, in new ways. The artist is in- 
volved whether he wills it or not, and I propose here to investigate the char- 
acter of his involvement 

Before beginning, I wish to disclaim any intention of following Ortega’s 
analysis of the “vertical invasion of the masses.” A profound analysis calls 
for more than observations about the grossness of popular taste and regrets 
about the presence of new, traditionless, rootless, unaristocratic men in the 
arena of culture. I can leave these observations to those who mourn for rigid 
societies with a discriminating élite at the top and folk art for those at the 
bottom. Folk art, however admirable, is dead. It is no longer possible to 
create anything according to inherited, stereotyped formulas as in the peasant 
cultures of Europe. Folk art was the expression of socially static, culturally 
conservative groups. Our modern western society is too dynamic, communica- 
tion is too good, purchasing power too well distributed, for independent class 
cultures and independent class art forms to flourish, side by side, hermetically 
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sealed from each other. Everyman has access to museums, to reproductions, 
and to public education, and so elite culture cannot be the property of the 
few alone. Consequently, we have to talk about the role of the fine-artist in 
the creation of cultural products for the many 

The easel painter can be used as an illustration (although composers, 
writers, poets, and some architects might equally sufhce). Of the possible 
publics he can work for, the painter tends to prefer the public made up of a 
discriminating few; those who think as he does, other painters of similar 
training and sophistication, and a few critics, dealers, or teachers. In addi- 
tion, he strives to attain a standard which is implicit in the tradition of his 
art and which is transmitted by a few truly excellent professional art schools. 
Of course, the great public rewards him with indifference and often with 
hostility. Democratic publics are not content to be merely apathetic (and here 
Ortega was right) when they do not understand; they resent the effrontery 
of a profession which refuses to descend to simple levels of understanding. 

At this point, most analyses of fine-artist and mass public end: the point 
where the apathy and hostility of the public encounters the intransigence and 
remoteness of the artist. However, the experimental and esoteric products 
created by artists for more or less limited consumption are nevertheless medi- 
ated to the public-at-large. As mentioned earlier, an elite culture cannot exist, 
not for any substantial period of time, in a popular democracy. Our society 
produces specialists who translate the discoveries of fine art into acceptable 
forms for popular consumption. These specialists are journalists, advertisers, 
critics, occasionally educators, but usually other artists and designers. So it 
is that we have a group of artists whose chief skill lies in “lifting,” or sim- 
plifying, or applying what might be called the design ideas found in “‘pure”’ 
painting. 

It requires considerable skill and alertness to function as a mediator, a 
middle-man of culture. A middle-man, in this sense, makes serious art works 
available to the persons who have some inclination but little time or energy 
for the onerous business of unconventional thought and perception. Some 
teachers function as middle-men; indeed this may be their principal role. 
Others may argue that teachers should not process authentic culture for the 
young so much as process the young so that they may receive authentic cul- 
ture. At any rate, teachers abetted by educational publishers expend a con- 
siderable effort to create the intellectual pabulum which the immature can 
feed upon. Advertisers and marketers mediate artistic ideas because they rec- 
ognize the selling power of new ideas artfully packaged. The important point 
is that the serious artist is cut off from his largest audience. Aside from the 
fact that a host of persons reap the financial harvest of his efforts, his isola- 
tion is unhealthy—unhealthy for himself and unhealthy for the public 

My argument can be summarized as follows: The artist does not con- 
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front a mass audience because the disparity in their standards is too great. The 
only terms on which he can negotiate with them culturally are their terms. 
This he cannot or will not do. As a result, the truly powerful figures in pop- 
ular culture are the mediators, the impresarios, those who “know’’ what the 
public wants, or can take, or will buy 

If the mediators of high culture—commercial designers, display artists, 
dealers, agency art directors, museum directors and curators—functioned only 
as agents of artistic excellence, there would be no problem. As it is, they are 
located at powerful junctures in our society and so they do more than medi- 
ate: they control the consumption of culture and hence they ultimately control 
what is produced. The art director, the art dealer, the art journalist, et al., 
are the authorities on what their public wants and needs to know about. So 
it becomes apparent that the freedom of the artist is somewhat conditioned 
and limited by those who interpret the aesthetic needs of the general as well 
as the discriminating public. I do not present this observation as a startling 
new insight, or as a necessarily perverse feature of modern artistic existence. 
But I do assert that the artist's condition is not nearly so autonomous as is 
generally imagined. Artists do not control the access of their work to the 
public; neither do they control artistic impact. The design ideas which finally 
reach consumers are often simplified, vulgarized, or perverted forms of origi- 
nal artistic thinking. 

What, in fact, are the needs of the mass public so far as art is con- 
cerned? You will notice that we have been using economic terms to describe 
our situation: artist or producer, marketer or mediator or middle-man, and 
audience or patron or consumer, Art is sed in our society like food or cloth- 
ing or transportation equipment. It does not have the semi-sacred character 
for the consumer that it has for the artist. It has, at best, a narrowly decora- 
tive, or status-conferring, function. It serves to make everyday objects of use 
attractive through re-design or packaging. It serves to whet acquisitive appe- 
tites and it provides occasional spurious elements of moral uplift. These seem 
to be the wrong reasons for the consumption of artistic products, but they 
are very likely the real reasons. We should not delude ourselves as to the case 
being otherwise. ] 

One can describe the artistic needs of the public as demands for novelty, 
entertainment, and uplift. By novelty, we mean the desire for changes in 
style while performance and content remain the same. Stylistic change, 
whether in the rendition of “pop” tunes, the design of refrigerators, the cut 
of clothes, or the arrangement of an advertisement, is an absolute necessity 
for survival in mass culture. Change of style means that the purveyor is up- 
to-date, au courant, actively engaged in research, enjoying merited success, 
etc. Stylistic change in any product promotes consumption because it breeds 
confidence by the consumer in the manufacturer. This is especially so when 
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differences in quality and performance of competing products are practically 
non-existent. For this reason, automobile manufacturers employ “stylists.” 
They are engaged to appease the public desire for novelty without seriously 
affecting content. The important conclusion from this observation is that in 
modern culture, style is a more emphatic index of excellence than content. 
It is quite true, of course, that for many commodities, style /s the content. 
The development represents, from the standpoint of the Puritan ethos, at 
least, a remarkable transformation of values in American life 

While the styling of useful objects like automobiles and electric toasters 
has commercial importance, the styling of paintings, sculptures and buildings 
is carried on increasingly in an area where commercial considerations are sup- 
posed to be secondary. This is what we mean by the influence of mass culture 
upon the isolated fine-artist. What might be called the Detroit philosophy of 
stylistic succession, or the Seventh Avenue philosophy, for that matter, now 
influences those arts which seek no mass market 

Now what is the content of popular art ? It remains universally the same 
and is designated by the harmless words, ‘entertainment’ or ‘amusement 
We can understand how a song or a light drama entertains, but it is also pos- 
sible to say that automobiles, houses, public buildings, and paintings are de- 
signed to entertain. This calls for a more careful definition of “‘entertain- 
ment.’’ We could say that to entertain is to divert rather than stimulate. A 
more fundamental definition would be that to entertain is to encourage the 
discharge of psychological energies in short, impulsive bursts. So described, 
entertainment becomes synonymous with a succession of thrills. Our percep- 
tual energies are organized by popular art so that they quickly mount to a 
climax and explode. Abstract expressionism in painting is conceivably the 
visual embodiment of this process, and so, whatever else we may say about it, 
this school of painting is entertaining. Here is the fine-art style which con- 
tains the ultimate meaning of mass culture. Through the paintings of 
de Kooning, Hans Hofmann, Jackson Pollock, Franz Kline, James Brooks, 
et al. we are invited to stimulate ourselves, the emotional life, the inner tur- 
moil, of an adolescent desperately reaching out for the thrills which a world 
of elders withholds. 


If a thrill is an experience which is brief, intense, and more or less mean 
ingless, and if thrills constitute the content of popular culture, we can under- 
stand the character of the demands made of the serious artist. His designs 
must yield readily accessible values, values which are quickly exhausted and 
which involve the motor-sensory apparatus more than the organ of mind 

There is an irony in the fact that the serious painting of the post World 
War II period affords the same values as the most banal forms of popular 
art. The artists who have refused to ‘‘sell out’ to kitsch culture offer us in 
symbolic form the very same eroticism, titillation, and veiled attacks upon 
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conventional morality. There can be little doubt that radio drama and ad- 
vertising offer a very thinly disguised sort of teasing with middle class morals. 
Fine art illustrates the same process, using less explicit symbols. The tradi- 
tional form which is teased by painting, however, is not middle class morality, 
but the style of painting which the middle class has just become accustomed 
to. The artist approaches a recent master like Lautrec or Soutine and, at the 
point where one expects an admission of influence, he attacks the master’s 
style viciously and with great joy. It is a positive pleasure for him to create 
canvases in which the stylistic remains of an established reputation are strewn 
about. The subject of such works is the narration of a stylistic homicide. It 
is the same performance one witnesses when a popular singer arouses the 
romantic and sentimental interests of his audience and then proceeds to 
wreck their expectations with a violent kind of eroticism. Here again, the 
subject of the work of art is the destruction of an established manner of seeing 
and feeling 


We can make an observation now about the relationship of artistic styles 


to their predecessors It is a commonplace that built-in obsolescence is a feature 


of certain industrial products. This does not necessarily mean that machinery 
is designed to wear out sooner than it should. It does mean that industrial 
design is often used to make existing products appear obsolete because of out- 
dated styling. But how does a new style outdate an old one? In other words, 
what is the relation of a new style to its predecessor? I have asserted above 
that in painting the process involves symbolic destruction: imitation, burlesque, 


and finally, violent dismemberment. The features of an antecedent style are 


carried to the point of absurdity in the design of the succeeding style. The 


absurd point, once reached, spawns its opposite in a new style. This prin- 
ciple can be illustrated in the automobile tail fin series which itself is a cycle 
of reaction against the fender and grille emphasis of the immediate post-war 
period. The abstract expressionist movement which now dominates the inter- 
national painting scene can be regarded as an exaggerated reaction to two 
contrary movements following World War I—German expressionism with 
its emphasis on despair and an agonized method of paint application ; and 
French abstraction with its logical, progressive elimination of subject matter 
from the picture. I maintain that the way these antecedent stylistic materials 
are taken up and discarded is characteristic of developments in mass culture 
The relation of a style to its predecessor, therefore, goes through the stages: 
admiration expressed in imitation; disenchantment expressed in burlesque ; 
resentment expressed in violent attack 

If the observations and conclusions so far cited are sound, it is fair to 
say that Mass Culture ts a very important, if not the most important influence 
upon the serious artist. Apparently, he cannot isolate himself—not by aliena- 
tion, not by deliberately catering to a small 


public, and not by conscious 
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obscurantism. My own belief is that the fine arts, notably painting and sculp- 


ture, reflect all of the tendencies of style and substance which are present in 


the popular arts. Furthermore, I do not regard this as unfortunate. It demon- 


strates that there is more unity to our culture than is generally imagined. Be- 


neath the chaos of style, of media, of successive borrowings, is a certain struc- 
tural uniformity which one hesitates to call law, but which is nevertheless 


reassuring in a chartless epoch. 


A SIMPLE SLIDE CLASSIFICATION 


This article is about a simple and rela 
tively new classification system which has 
been in use at the University of Minne 
sota for the past ten years. Following ex 
perience with ten other systems the author 
devised it in order to avoid the complexity 
and inflexibility of the familiar letter 
number types and to make the new systen 
less a mechanical and more a living, and 
even an educational device. The syste: 
depends almost entirely on familiar terms 
and abbreviations and rarely permits or 
needs the use of numbers. The pertinent 
information which identifies and classifies 
the art objects is placed on the label in an 
order proceeding from the general to the 
specific and the sequence of regions, coun 
tries, art-typss, subtypes etc is almost 
always arranged alphabetically. The systen 
does not consist of two separate patterns 
one for identification and another for 
fling, but the same identification pattern 
becomes also one for filing by a process of 
underlining certain identifying items on 
the label when needed and not before. The 
system does not entail any preconceive 
matrix of place-numbers reserved for spe 
cific categories. It is completely free, as in 
finitely flexible as the alphabet and adapt 
able to any size collection and to the most 
incompatible and miscellaneous material 
When it errs it does so in the direction of 
a practical inconsistency, but never towards 
a procrustean efficiency 

The system is being published at the 


SYSTEM 


suggestion of colleagues and visiting pro- 
fessors who think that its virtues ought to 
become more widely known. Whatever 
virtues might be claimed for it, perfec- 
tion is not one of them. I hope that readers 
who find merit in the system will take 
time to improve it and teach me in turn. I 
shall give a brief demonstration of | its 
plication so that the reader will be able 
to follow more clearly the sample labels. 
The demonstration relates to the progres- 
sive modification (by underlining in red) 
f the label on a slide representing the 
ide of Notre Dame in Paris (fig. 1, 
arg p>.” 
he chief divisions on the “shoulder” of 
he label (area, era, country, and major art 
type) are typical and are self-explained in 
their abbreviated form. The “arm” of the 
labe ntains at the right of the center 
tf the top line the site: Paris. If that 
were the only slide of that building to- 
gether with seven or eight slides of other 
edieval buildings in Paris, the label 


would appear as it does in the illustra- 
tion—except that PARIS would be under- 
ned in red. As you notice in (marg. 3), 


the index card behind which the slide is 
in the cabinet, among other Parisian 
onuments, shows PARIS in large capitals 


ind also underlined in red. This corre 


marg.’ refers to the small numerals 


t left side of both panels in figure 1 
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2} WEST AA PARIS 17] WEST RODIN RND [1878] [S JOHN] 
MED NOTRE DAMI 1163-1235 1% 8. JOHN BAPTIST 1878 
FR EXT: FACADI FR 
ARCH SCUL BRONZI PARIS, RODIN MUS. 

; PARIS 18} ABOR MUR ALTAMIRA (SP 

= A-MOD | BISON CHARGING 

{ paris NOTRE DAME EUR 

PTG 
5 PARIS NOTRE DAME EXT 
19] FAR I 17/S.8SUNG 
A PARIS N. DAME EXT FACADE HSIA KUEI ALBUM 
A-MOD | BIRDS: CRANES IN STORM 

7] ABOR SALISBURY (ENG CHINA 
4-MOD | STONEHENGE PTG LONDON, BR. MUS. 
EUR 
ARCH 20] WEST AA PICT N.T [S. THERESA] 

ee MED S. THERESA 

a FAR EF 14/TANG SHANTUNG ITAL 
4-MOD | OCTAGONAL PAGODA PTG FLORENCE, UFFIZI 
CHINA | EXT: FR. EAST 
ARCH BRICK-WOOD 21) WEST BOTTICELLI PICT MYTH {SPRING 

15-16 ALLEGORY OF SPRING 

a] NEAR E] 7-9c [UMM MSCHATTA ITAL 
M-MOD} PALACI Re PTG FLORENCE, UFFIZI 
SYR FOUNDATIONS 
ARCH 22] WEST CEZANNI SCAPE [1886] 

1% LAC D'ANNECY 1886 

10) WEST ROME FR 
ANC-4 | T PANTHEON PTG LONDON, COURTAULD 
ROM EXT: FACADI 
ARCH 23] WEST AA MSS [REINS] [9e] GOSPEL 

MED GOSPEL BOOK c.860 

11] WEST AA [MANSART-LEBRUN] VERSAILLES FR EVANGELIST LUKI 
17-18 PALACI PTG MS 728, e I4lv N.Y. MORGAN LIB. 
FR INT: GAL OF MIRRORS 1682 
ARCH 24) WEST CERAM RED FIG 1 AN DOKIDES 

1 WEST AA ATHENS (GA ANC 2 \MPHORA c.510 
19 BRUCE HOUSI 1835 GR HERACLES FEASTING 
USA EXT: FACADI VARIA MUNICH, ALTPIN 
ARCH BRICK-PLASTER 

. ee 25) XYZ 

13] WEST WRIGHT, F.L. OAK PARK (ILL) [04 ELEM POST AND LINTEL SYSTEM 
206 UNITY TEMPLE 1904 ARCH 
USA INT: AUDITORIUM 
ARCH | POURED CONCRETI 26) XYZ BRADY 

; : PHOT CIVIL WAR BATTLE SCENI 
14] NEAR E] 4/AS8SYR FR-S RND PORT [KING 1% 
ANC KING ASSURBANIPAI c560 Be USA ROCHESTER, EASTMAN MUS 
MESOP | DETAIL: HEAD 
SCUL DIORITI LONDON BR. MUS. fp7 XYZ 4A AIRPLANE 
. = ; VARIA CONSTELLATION 
1) WEST DEV,/PRAXITELES RND VEH WASHINGTON, SMITHSON 
MYTH [HERMES 
oR i ae 6 Nie 28 paut. CEZANNE 1839- 1906 
SCUL MARBLI OLYMPIA. MUS see ALSO UNDER XYZ: PRINTS: 19c: FRANCI 
Gt »e CARD LABEL 

1} WEST PISANO, GIOV. MISC PULPIT [PISA 
MED | PISA CATH. PULPIT ial” auteames SCAPE 1886 
ITAL DETAIL: ADORATION OF MAGI 7 
SCUL MARBLI GUIDE CARD LABEI 

FIG. 1. SAMPLE LABELS FOR SLIDES AND GUIDE CARDS 


spondence between the slide label and the 
guide card is absolutely essential and must 
be maintained at all times in order for the 
system to operate properly. In view of the 
small number of miscellaneous buildings 
in Paris no other card is needed. But as 
the slide collection in this division grows 


and five to ten slides on the Paris cathedral 
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are added the title of Notre Dame is un- 


derlined on the slide labels and a new 


guide card (marg. 4) is made for the cabi- 


net so as to isolate this monument from the 
other Parisian buildings which will con- 
tinue to be fled under PARIS, until they 
nm turn acquire enough slides to justify 


, 
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Outline of Major and Minor Divisions or Entries 


(A) Primary Divisions: Aboriginal, Fat 
East, Near East, West, XYZ 
(B) Eras: Ancient, A-Mod (ancient 
through modern: Aboriginal, Far East), 
M-Mod( Medieval through Modern f 
Islamic), Medieval, 15-16c, 17-18c, 1% 
20c. 
(C) Countries: constituent countries al 
phabetically 
(D) Major Art Types 
For all primary divisions except XYZ 
Architecture, Painting, Sculpture 
Varia (minor arts) 
For XYZ Elements Photography 


Prints, Varia (20c minor arts) 


Primary Divisions with eras and countries 


Aboriginal: A-Mod Africa, America 
Asia, Europe, Pacific(exc. China, Japan 
etc.) Sample labels 7, 18 

Far East: A-Mod.: Afghanistan, Ceylon 
China, etc. Labels 8, 19 


Near East: Ancient: Egypt, Elam, Hitit 
Mesopotamia (see under periods) Per 
sia, Sassania, Scythia, etc. Label 14 

Near East: M-Mod(Islamic): Alger 
Egypt, Spain, Syria, etc. Label 9 

West: (Ancient): Anc-1: Aagean; An 
Greek; Anc-3: Etruscan; Anc-4: R 
man (to 300 A.D.) Labels 10, 15, 24 

West: Medieval: E-Xan (Early Christian 
to 700, East Christian to 1453), Eng 


land, France, etc. Labels 2-6, 11 10, 23 
West: 15-16c (etc.) England, Franc 
etc. Labels 11, 12, 13, 17, 21, 2 
XYZ: See Special Cases and labels 
26, 27. 


(1) Period divisions when needed: 


(samples and sSuegestions) 


China alphabetically Abor Ch'in 
Ching, Chou-1, Chou-2, Chou-3, et 
chronologically: 1/Abor., 2/Shang 
E-Chou, 4/M-Chou, 5/L-Chou, et 


Egypt: Abor., A-Dyn( Ancient Dynasties) 
M-Dyn, N-Dyn, Ptolemaic 
1/Prehist, 2/Old King, 3/M-King, 4 
N-King, 5/Saite, 6/Ptol 

Mesopotamia: (Ancient): Abor., Akkad: 
an, Assyrian, Babylonian, Chaldean 


Sumerian 
1/Abor., 2/Sumer., 3/Akkad., 4/Babyl., 
et 

Aegean: Cycladic, Minoan, Mycenean 


Greek: Archaic, Developed, Hellenistic 
A/Archaic, B/Trans, C/5c, D/4c, E/ 


He 
Etruscan: A/7c, B/6c, C/5c, ete 
Roman: A/Repub., B/Ic, C/2c, D/3 
Medieva no period divisions are sug 
gested 


(2) Author Entry: 


A.A. (if work by unknown author). If 
) veral authors A.A. (with name or 
irtist in parenthesis) as associated au- 


thorship. A.A. constitutes first section 


| } 


n file: it is followed by section with 


known artists alphabetically by last 


(3) Art Sub-types and Form Types 
PTG and SCUL) 
Ar tecture Cathedral, Church Hosp 
ta t (preferably at 6) 
Painting: MOS( Mosaic), MUR( Mural) 
MSS(Illum Manuscripts), PICT (Porta 
letachable ptgs), ST-GL(Stained 
(; Ss) 
MSS: Form Types: Bible, Gospel, Octa 


Psalter, et 


» ture AR-S( Archit » pt.) FR-S 
(Free Sculpt.), FR-S Form Types: RLI 
(Relief), RND( Round) 

Varia: ac. to matter: Amber, Bone, Clay 
Crystal, Feather, etc.: or a rding to 


Armor, Basketry, Cer 
( tume, et 


a 
= 


(4) Architectural sites: 
{1RCH, AR-S, MOS, MUR. ST-GL.) 
Ancient Greece Argos, Athens, Delph 


Medieval: E-Xan: Ani(Arm), Daphni 
(Gr), Nerez(Yug) 
kc USA: Albany(N.Y.), Denver(Colo.), 
Bear Run( Pa.) 
Last two and other series filed alphabeti- 
without referenc t satelite 


nation, province or state 
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(4-5, 4 or/and 6) Subject Types: Scribe, etc.; Woman: Princess, Queen 
Animal, Bird, Child, Genre, History, Man et 
(other than portraits), Myth (all fi 
titious beings and events, alphabetically 


by name of chief person: Apollo, Ham For XYZ: (B) ELEMENTS (by type 


Special Cases: 





let. Ossian) (C) Arch. Ptg., Scul., etc.), (B) PHO- 
/ N.T. (New Testament by chief person TOGRAPHY and PRINTS (by era 
Christ, Mary, Saint (by name) (C) era or century, (D) country, (1) 
O.T. (Old Testament by chief person) artist or AA, etc.), (B) VARIA (20« 
Rituals, Scape (all views of ntry minor arts; by sub-type: (C) advertis- 
river, city, sea, etc.) ing, costume, furniture, jewelry, ma- 
Special cases: Kore and Kouros for Greek chine art (radios, refrigerators, etc.) 
sculpture; Portrait in Near East sculp utensils, vehicles; and by (D) country 
ture subdivided by Man: Kine. Official (1) artist, et 
f = 
of FIG. 2. TOP UNIT OF A SLIDE ORDER BLANK USED HERE AS LABEL MATRIX 
n 
h | 
st ART DEPT. UNIV OF X SLIDE ORDER BLANK ORDER FOR 
} AUTHOR FUBLICATION OR OTHER SOI LIBRARY CALL NUMBER 
NEGATIVE NUMBER PAGE NO FIGURE NO LATE NO PHOTO NO 
) 
i 4 ] , 5 
ART SUB-TYPI BLDG SITI 
PRIME DIVISION PERIOD ARTIST AA FORM-TYP! SUBJ-TY PI CODE: NO/DATE/WORD 
1 Au t 1A sas. 
B 
; # ERA BLDG TYPE NAME TITLE SUBJECT DAT! 
; 


COUNTRY, AREA PART DETAIL SUBJECT DATI 

0 D 0 

1 MJ ART TYPI MEDIUM Ms NO FCOL NO SUPPL. INI CITY AND COLLECTION 
(Text continued from page 345) enough to have six or more slides of the 
their being given a special card and loca tacade alone, then Facad s underlined 
tion under their own name. Let us suppose on the labels and a new guide card (marg 

that in the meantime five or six slides rey ) 1s ide to be placed before them with 
resenting the exterior of Notre Dame ar the corresponding crucial classification en 
added.to the « ection. These then are try FACADE emphasized. The guide cards 
separated from the rest belonging to that as illustrated carry over—where space pet 

monument, Ex/ is underlined and they are mits—the ore general classification en 
placed behind a new guide card (marg. 5) tries in small type before the last capital 
In the rare event that a collection is rich ized and underlined entry. These are con 
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stant reminders of the title of the whole 
monument and serve for more complete 
documentation from step to step, but they 
could be abbreviated if space is scarce as 
in the guide cards for small slides—or 
they could be typed around or under the 
chief entry on the card. Whether on the 
labels or guide cards, abbreviations should 
be determined by their economy and legi- 
bility, not by traditional rules. The under 
lining of entries creates its own sequence 
by selecting only those items which are 
needed at each step. Thus in marg. 13 one 
need not underline all the entries on the 
top line but only Wright and from the rest 
only Oak Park or 1904. The same prin 
ciple can be used in labelling and filing 
slides by modern painters and sculptors 
so that their works can be filed by date 
rather than by subject-types which are 
more difficult to define. 

As demonstrated above, this system of 
slide labelling and classification is a con 
stantly ‘growing’ process and lends itself 
to a variety of needs whether dealing with 
an artist or a monument or details thereof 
The same concern for a simple system led 
me to avoid a unique location for each 
slide, for this precision would require 
preconceived number locations or reserve 
redundant letter-number entries. It also 
avoids the familiar accompanying place- 
cards which discourage convenient brows 
ing by the instructors and compel the sin 
gle-slide-filing process to become a meti 
ulous and laborious task. Under the Min 
nesota system a slide belongs to a group 
location, properly marked by a guide card 
bearing a meaningful and easily remem- 
bered general entry, and not to a unique 
place which can be located only by refer 
ence to notes, lists, etc. Nevertheless 
even a unique location can be often ap 
proximated by an alphabetical order which 
can be remembered more easily than a 
number. Record of the existence, nature 
and source of each individual slide is 
found in a separate card catalogue, large 
parts of which are illustrated with con 
tact prints from the slide negatives, and 
which is kept parallel with the slide col 
lection by a “lock-step’’ method of acqui- 


sition and recording when slides are 
made—or bought—and labelled. In the 
Slide catalogue, no less than on the slide 
label, great effort is made to standardize 
the location of similar entries of periods, 
artists, sites, etc., so as to reduce eye 
fatigue to a minimum. 

Now we can proceed to outline and 
illustrate the major and minor classif- 
cations of the system. No effort is made 
here to provide a complete blueprint. 
Once the reader who has need of some 
such system understands its elements he 
can apply it with any necessary modifica- 
tions he wishes to employ. There is noth- 
ing sacrosanct in this system. Everything 
S subject to revision 

The system calls for five primary divi 
sions: Aboriginal, Far East, Near East 
West, and XYZ. Their order, as noted is 
alphabetical. (See Outline on pp. 346-47) 

The ABORIGINAL includes all prehis 
toric, precolumbian, historic and even 
odern primitive arts. It excludes all fore 
runners of great historic cultures such as 
the Chinese, Egyptian, etc., in which the 
aboriginal, or prehistoric, phase is consid 
ered the earliest period of the historic cul 
ture The ABORIGINAL division is fut 
ther divided into five major areas: Africa 
America, Asia, Europe and Pacific. (Amer 
ica includes north and south; Asia both 

ajor and “minor’; Europe, white 
Russia west of Urals: and Pacific, all is- 


land cultures except those like Japan; 


Indonesia, et whose prehistoric art 1s 
excluded under the definition of Aborigi 
nal ) 


[The FAR EAST includes geographi- 
cally all countries from India to Japan; 
each country, all art from prehistoric 
times through modern, with the possible 
ption of their Islamic art, which 
should be considered, in view of its ori 
gin, as part of the NEAR EAST 

NEAR EAST is made up of the an- 
cient historical cultures in western Asia 
and northern Africa and their Islamic 
phase from its origin through modern 
times 

[The WEST includes the art of all 


western” civilizations and their colonial 
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extensions, from ancient through modern 
times. The use of centuries to mark the 
eras of western art after the medieval is 
in order to avoid the usual stylistic di 
lemma in which something Goth s clas 
sified as Renaissance or something Neo 
classical ends up either as Baroque ort 


Modern 
The XYZ division is made up of mis 


ellaneous groups of slides which, for a 
cannot be included in 
includes ELI 


principles of the various arts 


variety of reasons 


the previous divisions. It 
MENTS or 
cannot historical 
PRINTS 


scellaneous minor arts of 


be hled with the 
aterial PHOTOGRAPHY 
ind VARIA 


the twentieth 


whi h 


nty 
entulry 


Fig. 2 shows the heading and top unit 
f a five unit slide-order-blank which is 
sed here also as a matrix for istrating 


the location of classification and 


label 


various 
Che 


) and over the 


entries location letters and 


numbers in ( subscribed 
guide entries are 
blank 
to facilitate the 


not parts of the original 


They are introduced here in order 


repeated references to 
them in connection with the 
arts. By 


the outline, with its corresponding letters 


various eras, 


areas, and comparing hg with 


and numbers in parentheses, and with the 


sample labels and guide cards illustrated 


below, the reader can deduce practically 


The 


optional, depend- 


all necessary variations in labelling 


entries in brackets are 
ng on the size of the collection or per 
sonal preference—especially in connection 


with items on location 5 
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Now is the time barbarians are needed 


Now is the time it is necessary to have 
lived very close to God and no longer to 
349 Hilberseimer: Observations a 
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anger. The time for gentleness and dille 
tantism has gone by. The time for pas- 
sion is beginning.” With these words 


Charles-Louis Philippe characterizes the 
spiritual physiognomy of the nascent ex 
pressionism. Barbarity was for art a means 
of rejuvenation. Or as Gauguin once said 
of himself: he went far, far back, farther 
than to the horses of the Parthenon. back 
to the hobby horse of his childhood days 

Parallel with expressionism and stimu 
lated by it, aesthetics has also pressed on 
ward to the remotest things. To the most 
primitive. To the earliest origins. To a 
comprehension of prehistoric and exotic art 
and of parallel phenomena of the present 
day, the creative works of children and the 
insane. The astonishing, bizarre-grotesque 
form creations of prehistoric and exotic art 
are revelations of magic. Manifestations of 
the metaphysical. Interpretations of spirit 
ual experiences in the case of children and 
the insane. In all cases they represent an 
intuitive picture of the world. An unshak 
able belief in one’s own vision. Elements 
derived from primitive art and the art of 
children have determined, to a great ex 
tent, the form world of expressionism. Al 
though it cannot be said that the expres 
sionists directly followed these elementary 
forms, they were nevertheless strongly in 
fluenced by them 

But far more decisive than form for ex 
pressionism was color. Color is its par 
ticular domain. The expressionists, adhet 
ing to the colorful painting of the Middl 
Ages, used color for its psychological 
effect. The Russians especially achieved 
with it the most far-reaching results. Ex 
pressionism used the psychological ele 
ment of color to create a completely new 
transformed world. Color is like music for 
it, with endless possibilities of variation 
It solves the deepest mysteries. The optical 
picture of the world is suffused with colo: 

Cubism is essentially the composition of 
a plane surface by means of contrasting 
divisions. It recognized the fact that a 
work of art is a self-sufficient organisn 
constructed in accordance with its own 
laws. It reverted deliberately to the funda 
mental elements of all artistic creation 
viz., geometric shapes. It recognized the 


identity of form and substance. In cubist 
works texture and a variety of materials 
never before used in painting are organ- 
ized into unified compositions. An art prac- 
tice followed systematically in the Merz 
pictures.” 

In spite of its striving for the objective 
cubism like expressionism ended in sub- 
jectivity. It persisted in concerning itself 
tar too much with anthropomorphic forms. 
It is no accident that a new classicism de- 
veloped out of cubism 

Form, along with color, is a means to 
the attainment of any artistic end. It checks 
the chaotic. It produces organic structures 
When, however, the artist begins to play 
around with forms and to content himself 
with the achievement of balance and pro- 
portion, a kind of sterility sets in. A 

ilcifcation of the form structure. A dis 
sipation of intensity. A kind of dissolution 
of self. A retrogression sets in. A conscious 
turning backward to the past. Thus it was 
that primitivism, exoticism and infantilism 
eveloped within expressioniss In com 

n with the moribund cubism a leaning 

upon issicismM 


This striving to attach oneself to dead 


traditions is nothing other than an attempt 
to substitute an intellectual rapport with 


the past for the living tradition which has 
been lost. But in no sense a return t 
nature Detectable in all of these en 


leavors is a seeking after those enduring 
principles which the art of the past re- 
veals in nearly all of her works. But every 
lependence upon the past is bound to 
These were collages made by the Ger 

in artist, Kurt Schwitters out of odds 
nd ends of paper, cloth and other mis- 
ineous materials in combination with 
uint. One of the earliest of these included 

1 newspaper fragment bearing the latter 
lf of the German word Kommerz and 
Schwitters adopted this as the title of hi: 


Merz pictures. With Schwitters, chopping 


the word Kommerz in two and using halt 
of it to designate his pictures was no ex- 
ceptional procedure. He once sliced a 


poem by Goethe vertically into two parts 
and called each mutilated portion a poem 
by himself.—Translator’s note 
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Kurt Schwitters: Collage, 1920. Sidney 
Janis Gallery, New York 


end in eclecticism. True works of art de- 
velop only out of the chaos of the time. 
Only then can they become its symbol 
With dadaism a wide-ranging activity 
entered as an invigorating influence into 
art. Its effect in Germany was chiefly poli- 
tical. In Switzerland and France it led 
to a further development of cubism, to 
pure abstract art. A phenomenon parallel 


ing Russian suprematism 


Suprematism exhausted the possibilities 


of non-objective art. The fact that a 
suprematist could see fit to paint a white 
square on a white square signifies, indeed, 
the end of abstraction.* Complete destruc 
tion of substance. But at the same time 
highest concentration. Utmost tensing of 
the will to achieve the ultimate unity 
Suprematism breaks down the solid pi 
torial elements of cubism into planes. Thus 


it creates consistently two-dimensional 
painting. It is a rhythmic play of abstract 
planes. Simple geometric forms The 
suprematists seek the zero point or art 
They carry to a conclusion the process of 
analytic subtraction. They await the n 
ng of a new synthesis 

The constructivists have resolutely pur 
sued a new course. That of reality. The 
determination to take possession of reality 
s clearly perceptible in their non-utilitarian 
constructions. The constructivists have pro 
ceeded from construction in painting to 
the construction of objects. To architecture 


in the most prehensive sense of this 


[his refers to Kasimir Malevich's 
Ous painting of 1918, White on WW 
Museum of Modern Art 
Iranslator's note 


now in the 
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Constructivism is the 


logical conse 
quence of the cooperative working meth- 
ds of our time. Thus it has an objective 
rather than a subjective basis. It accepts 
without reservation the fact that art like 
the whole of life is rooted in society. It 
seeks its form elements in the manifesta 
Mathematical 


larity, geometric severity, purposeful ot 


tions of our industrial age 


ganization, rigorous economy and the most 
exact construction are not only technical 
but also eminently artistic problems. They 
onstitute indeed the essence of our 


epo h. Constructivisn 


draws every object 
into the realm of art. It creates reality in 
stead of illusions 

The works of the constructivists, in the 
last analysis, are merely experiments with 
materials. They are working consciously 
toward a solution of new problems of 
materials and form. Their works are only a 
transition to utilitarian architectonic struc- 


tures A 


architecture is their final objective 


well-disciplined training for 


Art 
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COLLEGE MUSEUM NOTES 


All news for this department should 


sent to Miss 


Ellen Johnson, Dept. of Art, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 


Ohio.—Ed 


Acquisitions 


Height precedes width 
Painting medium is oil on canvas unless 
otherwise noted 


ANCIENT AND EASTERN 


Roman, Bowl, possibly from Syria, III« 
B.C. Blown glass, H.214’ Opening 
1014” OBERLIN 

Chinese, Watch Tower, Han Dynasty, Pot 
tery, H. ca. 3’ Fogg Museum of Art, 
HARVARD 

Iranian, Archaeological Collection from 
Museum's Excavations at Hasaniu, lran 
U OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Islamic, Mould Blown Cup, ca. Villc. H 
3" Opening 3” OBERLIN (fig. 1) 

Korean, Me/-ping Vase, Koryu ware, Cel 
adon glaze, Fogg, HARVARD 


MEDIEVAL 


French, St. Michael Presents a Donor 1% 
the Virgin, XIV-XVc. Engraved silver 


”" 


relief, 334” & 5” U OF KANSAS (fig. 2) 


RENAISSANCE TO 1800 
Paint ng and Drawing 


Calvert, Francis of Assisi Adoring 1) 
Christ Child, 1601. 831" « 49” BoB 
JONES U 

Ferrari, Gaudenzio, The Conversion of St 
Paul, Panel 36 X 28” BOB JONES t 

Giordano, The Song of Miriam, 60Y. 
91144” BOB JONES U (fig. 3) 

Kobell, Ferdinand Land scape 1790 
Wash drawing, 634 X 117” OBERLIN 

van Mander, Rustic Landscape, Oil on 
panel, 1334 & 1834” OBERLIN 

Moreelse, Portrait of a Young Woman, 
1624. Oil on panel, Mead Art Bldg, 
AMHERST (fig. 4) 

Palma, Jacopo, (Il Giovane), Ecce Hom 
14 X 36” BOB JONES | 


. 





Fig. 1. Mould blown cup, Islamic 1. Ville 
Allen Memorial Art Museum. Oberlin 


Le Prince, The Poet Anacreon, 1767. 38% 
5434,” U OF KANSAS 
lel Sarto, The Holy Family 51 « 39° U 
OF ILLINOIS 
Smibert, Portrait of William Lambert, 


Adison Gallery, PHILLIPS ACAD 


North Italian, Antaeus, XVI Bronze 


Painting and Drawing 


Boudin Beach with Figure 101 4x 
1444" U OF ILLINOIS 

Calcagno, White Painting No. 11, 1958, 
i8 x 60” U OF ILLINOIS 

Delacroix, Orpheus Comes to Teach the 
Greeks the Art of Peace Water color, 
YALI 

Dufy, Raoul, Still Life with Fruit, 1905. 
Water color, U OF ILLINOIS 
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: Fig. 2. St. Michael Presents a Donor 
to the Virgin, Engraved Silver relief, 
French XIVc, University of Kansas 
Museum of Art 
Fig. 3. Luca Giordano: The Song of 
Miriam, Bob Jones University Gallery. 
Eilshemius, Evening Light, Ellenvill Lagage Composition—1954,  283/4” 
' N.Y., 1901. U OF NEBRASKA 361/,” U OF ILLINOIS 
Ernst, Jimmy, Sounds Across the River Lebrun, Rico, Dying Steer, 1958. Casein 
1958. U OF NEBRASKA and oil on paper on plywood, 42 X 
van Gogh, A Corner of the Park, 1886 731” U OF ILLINOIS 
YALE Manet, Portrait of Line Campineanu 
Henri, The Fourteenth of July, 1902. 1 daughter of the Rumanian ambassador 
OF NEBRASKA 22 X 18" Sketch for Nelson Gallery 
Hobbema, Landscape, U OF COLORADO painting, U OF KANSAS (fig. 6) 
Hultberg, Tilted Horizon, U OF NI Maurer, Café Interior, U OF NEBRASKA 
| BRASKA Meltzer, Anna, Flight of the Birds, U OF 
Jongkind, River Landscape with Fisher GEORGIA 
man, Oil on board, U OF ILLINOIS Okamura, Darkly, Soft Darts, 1958. 43 > 
| Johnson, Eastman, Portrait of Edmund 13” U OF ILLINOIS 
Dexter, 1855. 404 & 3234” U OF ILLI Peale, James, Portrait of Jane Ramsey 
NOIS Peale, Addison Gallery, PHILLIPS ACAD 
Kinigstein, Dead Man, 1958. Oil on ma Picasso, Cock and Dog and First Steps 
sonite, 3614.” * A7” U OF ILLINOIS (fig. 7) both YALE 
Lawson, Seacoast, Cape Cod, U OF NI Puvis de Chavannes, The Pleasant Land, 
BRASKA YALI 
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Ryder, Moonrise at Sea, Oil on board, 


AMHERST 
Tam, Reuben, Ridge and Forecast, 1958 
36 X 44” (fig. 8) U OF ILLINOIS 
Weir, John, Roses, Addison Gallery, PHIL- 
LIPS ACAD 


Sculpture 


Armitage, The Seasons, 1955. Bronze, U 


OF NEBRASKA 
Baizerman, Le Printemps, Hammered cop- 
per, Addison Gallery, PHILLIPS ACAD 


Butler, Study for Girl with Chemise, 


Bronze, U OF NEBRASKA 


Farr, Fred, Armored Figure, 1957. Bronze, 


H.33” U OF ILLINOIS 

Hepworth, Small Form, Resting, 1945 
Marble, U OF NEBRASKA 

MacMonnies, Bacchante, 1894. Bronze, 
AMHERST 

New Guinea, Asmat Sculpture, Wood 
H.13ft. U OF PA 

New Hebrides, Mask, Wood, H.13! “a I 
OF PA 

Pineda, Marianna, Dance of Sleep or 
Death, Bronze, Addison Gallery, PHU 
LIPS ACAD 

Torres Straits, Mask, Tortoise shell, H 
15” U OF PA 

lovish, Harold, The Quiet Child, Bronze 
Addison Gallery, PHILLIPS ACAD 


Exhibitions 


Contrary to the usual policy, a few circu 

lating exhibitions have been included in 

this report since such shows may be of 

interest to teachers during summer travel 

ALBION The Subjective and Objective in 
Prints Includes several items from the 
210 prints acquired during 1958, April 

AMHERST Masterpieces from the Colle. 
Collection Summer 

BELOIT Peter Sinclair New Talent Show 
April 

BOSTON U Edwin Dickinson, Mar 
Apr. 4 

UCLA Man and Clay Mar. 15-Apr. 15 

U OF COLORADO Contemporary Art June 
17-Aug. 15, Cat. will be ca. 15pp. 25 
30 ills. 


. 


Fig. 








4. Paul Moreelse: Portrait of a Young 


oma Amherst 


Antoeus, bronze, Itali 


versity Art Gallery 


OF GEORGIA Modern 
(Scalamandré) Summer 
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HARVARD, Fogg Recent Acquisitions of the 
Islamic Department May 
The Self-Portrait: 1850-1950 From 
Harvard collections. Assembled by the 
Museum Course May 5-30 Cat. 
The Collection of Maurice Wertheim, 
French 19th c. Paintings June 
Watercolors by Cezanne and Paintings 
by Other Modern Masters Lent by an 
Anonymous Collector June 

INDIANA Photographer's Choice Contempo 
rary American Photography April Cat 
13 pp. 50¢ 








10WA 21st Festival of Fine Arts Summet 


; U OF KANSAS Eneravines of the Master 
E.S. and Martin Schoneauer Cat. Feb 
1-Mar. 1 
Grant Wood Apr. i2-May 30 Cat 


ntro. by Park Rinard 32 pp. 18 ills 
U OF MICHIGAN Persian Art Before and 
After the Mongol Conquest Apr. 9-May Fig. 6. Edouard Manet: Portrait of Line Cam- 





| 17 Superb cat. in content (Oleg Gra pineanu, University of Kansas. 
bar) and design (Leonard Zamiska) 
} 72 pp 60 ills 


Young British Painters (Smithsonian) 
June 16-Aug. 9 
/ U OF NOTRE DAME Apt end the Found 
| Object (A.F.A.) July 1-21 
OBERLIN Three Young Americans (Jer 
rold) Davis, Bille Pritchard, Frank 
Stella May 11-30 


Selected Drawines from the Permanent 
Collections Summer 
U OF OREGON Oregon Centennial Festival 


t Art Exhibitions: Paintings by Robert 
} Colescott; Prints by Roy Neperud Apr 


26 Sculptures, Drawings and Paint- 
ings by Jan Zach; Photographs by 








: Kenneth McAllister May 7-June 14 
' Cats 
The Arts of Nepal: Collection of 
Thomas O. Ballinger June 23-Oct. 4 
OF PA. Phrygian Art From the City of 
King Midas Loaned by Turkish Gov 
ernment Organized by U of Pa., cit 
culating. Cat. 21 pp., 25¢. 
* Art of the Ancient Maya Organized by Fig. 7. Picasso: First Steps, 1943, Yale. 
U of Pa., circulating. Cat. by Alfred 
Kidder II and Carlos Samayoa Chin 
chilla, $5.00 (Museum price $3.00)  pHittips ACAD., Addison Gallery of 
Ancient and Primitive Art in Phila American Art Massachusetts Crafts To- 
rT delphia Private Collections May 7 day Apr. 3-May 3 
Sept. 7 indover in the Arts May 29-June 21 
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Fig. 8. Reuben Tam: Ridge and Forecast, 1958, 
purchase award from exhibition of Contem 
porary American Painting and Sculpture, Uni 
versity of Illinois. 


Art in the Academic Curriculum May 
29-Sept. 8 
The American Line—A Survey of 100 
Years of Drawing Organized by Phil 
lips Acad., circulating by A.F.A. Cat 
by Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr. paper $1.50 
cloth $2.50 

POMONA The Way of the Print Mar. 27 
Apr. 25 


QUEENS The World as a Symbol Apr. 15 


May 22 Cat. by Frances Godwin 
RANDOLPH-MACON 48th Annual Exhibi 
tion of American Painting March 
Paintings by Contemporary American 
Women (Bishop, de Kooning, Franken- 
thaler, Mitchell, etc.) Mar. 1-22 
U OF ROCHESTER 19th and 20th Century 
Art from Rochester Collections March 
The 23rd Rochester International Salon 
of Photograph) March 


ST. ALBANS, National Cathedral School for 


Boys Art and Secondary Education, 19th 
and 20th Century American painting 
and a Mark Tobey show May 20-June 


- 


3 


SMITH, Piranesi Apr. 4-May 5 Cat. with 


essays by Philip Hofer, Karl Lehmann 
and Rudolf Wittkower 


U OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Henry Art Gal 


lery Marsden Hartley Retrospective ex 
hibition from Walker and other local col 
lections April 13-May 10 


WISCONSIN Recent Gifts from Marc B 


Rojtman On “‘semi-permanent’’ exhibi 


. 


tion in Wisconsin Center. Includes paint- 
ings by A. Caracci, Brouwer, Fr. Guar- 
di, Horst, Mabuse, Sweerts 

YALE Recent Gifts and Purchases Feb 4- 
Apr. 12 
Twentieth Century Graphic Art: The 
Ernest Steefel Collection Mar. 12-May 
17 Cat. 32 ills. $1.00 


Exhibitions Planned for 1959-60 


AMHERST Portraits of the Amberst Famil) 
(in connection with the bicentennial of 
town of Amherst) Oct 

HARVARD, Fogg Rembrandt Drawings Apr. 
27-May 29, 1960 

U OF ILLINOIS Design in Home Furnish- 
int 
OF KANSAS Paintines by Bernard Buffet 
Sept. (Tentative) 

U OF NEBRASKA Contemporary Hand 
Weaving III National competitive show 

y Relief Print National 

invitational show 


e 
U OF PA. Iranian Gold (Tentative) 


Contemporar 


Bulletins and Annual Reports 


HARVARD, Fogg Art Museum Annual Re 
rt for 1957-58, Contains a listing of 
cquisitions, seven articles on individual 
items acquired, an article on the excava 
ions at Sardis, and reports on publica- 
tions, exhibitions, and other activities 
98 pp., 11 ills 
OF KANSAS The Register of the Museum 
f A II, 2, 1959, includes a Riemen 
schneider article by Justus Bier, two 
George Inness paintings by Van Deren 
Coke, “A Baroque Allegory in Bronze 
by Erich Herzog, and list of recent a 


juisitions, 44 pp. 32 ills. + cover 

OF PA. Expedition, the Bulletin of the 
University Museum, I, 2, Winter, 1959 
includes “The Vanishing Art of the 
Arcti by Froelich Rainey, an article 
on the museum installation by David 


Crownover, and the second in a series 
ot 


articles on islands in the Pacific by 
Marianne L. Stoller. 36 pp. richly il- 
lustrated. $1.00 


Lf Art G alle ry Bulli tin, XXIV 5) 
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XXV, 1, XXV, 1, April, 1959, Cata 
logue of acquisitions from Feb. 1958 to 
Feb. 1959. 62 pp. 48 ills. + covet 


Personnel Changes 


t) OF COLORADO Richard Diebenkorn and 
Charles Lakofsky will be visiting mem 
bers of the teaching staff for the sum 
mer session » 

1oWA In Sept. Franklin Seiberling, Jr 
will assume the Headship ot the Art 
Department; he comes to Iowa from 
Ohio State 

U OF KANSAS The Museum and the De 
partment of Art History, now combined 
announce the addition to the staft of 
a curator-instructor 

U OF MINNESOTA Sidney Simon, formerly 
Curator at the Walker Art Center, is now 
Director of the University Gallery 

POMONA Bates Lowry, currently Assistant 
Professor at the Institute of Fine Arts 
NYI has been appointed Associate 
Professor and Chairman of the Art De 

Director of Po na Col 


partment and 


lege Galleries as of Sept 


Mondrian 


Building 


U OF ILLINOIS The Krannert Art Museum, 
now in construction, is expected to be 
opened sometime next year. 

U OF KANSAS The recently completed 
Arthur D. Weaver Fountain Courtyard, 
containing the 18th c. bronze fountain 
group by Pierre Le Gros, will be uti- 
lized for sculpture exhibitions as well 
as parts of the Museum's permanent 
SK ulpture collection 

PHILLIPS ACAD., Addison Gallery Phillips 
Acad. has announced a fund-raising cam- 
paign, The Andover Program, a major 
feature of which will be an Andover 
Creative Arts Center 

YALE The second floor of the gallery, 
previously devoted to classrooms and 
othces, has been redesigned and now in- 
cludes a print study room and the re- 
maining area is devoted to exhibition 
space, housing the Linton Collection of 
African Sculpture and the Olsen Collec- 
tion of Pre-Columbian Art and selec- 
' 


tions from the modern collection 
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COLLEGE ART NEWS 


General 


To support a bill recently introduced 
by Senator Jacob Javits (R. N.Y.) and 
Senator Paul Douglas (D. Ill.) in the 
Senate and by Representative Frank 
Thompson (D. N.J.) in the House, a 
National Committee to Liberalize the 
Tariff Laws for Art has been formed 
under the Chairmanship of R. Sturgis 
Ingersoll, President of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Directors and presidents 
of leading museums, representatives of na 
tional art organizations and other inter 
ested persons are being asked to join the 
committee (headquarters at 21 West 53 
St., New York City). Its first statement 
pointed out that the present law is now 
so out-dated that many accepted art forgns 
are excluded, for example abstract scul} 
ture and collage. The proposals incorpo 
rated in the amendments to the original 
outdated law were prepared by the Com 
mittee on Customs of the American As 
sociation of Museums, headed by Dorothy 
C. Dudley, Registrar of the Museum of 
Modern Art. An article on the subject by 
Senator Javits, entitled ““Art Needs a New 
Passport,” can be found in the March 15th 
Museum News, official publication of the 
A.A.M. 

The 17th annual meeting of the Na 
tional Committee on Art Education (spon 
sored by MOMA) was held at the Un 
versity of Wisconsin in April 

Formal dedication of the James B 
Duke house at 1 E. 78th St., New York 
City, as the new home of New York Uni 
versity's Institute of Fine Arts, was held 
February 9, 1959. The Institute was 
founded in 1835, by Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse. It now has the largest graduate 
department of fine arts in the country 
Speakers at the dedication were President 
Carroll V. Newsom of N.Y.U., Professor 
Craig H. Smyth, director of the Institute 
and James Rorimer, director of the Metro 
politan Museum of Art. The dedication 
was followed by a reception in the wood 


paneled library on the main floor that 
will in future serve as the setting for the 
Friday teas,” a tradition of the Institute. 
The mansion itself remains essentially 
unchanged, the only significant alterations 
being the introduction of bookshelves and 
the installation of some unobtrusive par- 
titioning 

The University of California Exten- 
sion Center conducted a weekend program, 
April 4 and 5, designed to give the inter- 
ested citizen an introduction to Bay Area 
painting and architecture. Participants in 
clude four colleges, four museums, the 
A.I.A., art schools, and many individual 
artists. The program resembled a C.A.A.- 
S.A.H. meeting on a layman's level, featur- 
ing lectures, exhibitions, tours and films 

Lovers of architecture in the Bay Area 


are fighting a grim battle with the San 


Francisco City Supervisors and their 
bbyists in Congress to preserve the old 
U.S. Mint Building in San Francisco 


This stone Classic Revival building is 
f the style 


one of the finest examples « 
west of the Mississippi and one of the 
few buildings remaining in the city which 
predates the fire and earthquake of 1906 
The Mayor and Supervisors want it torn 
jown so that the land can be transferred 
to city tax rolls, and a parking lot or 
what-have-you built on the site. This is 
not a case of an abandoned building, since 
he U.S. Park Service had already taken 
t over for regional offices, and it has 
been suggested that the California Su- 
ourt would like to move in if the 


i 


preme 
Park Service moves out 

[he National Serigraph Society pub 
lishes an annual catalog of its traveling 
exhibitions which may be of interest to 
readers. The 1958-59 brochure lists an 
unusual number of international shows 
with several being from the Scandinavian 
ountries. Media other than serigraphy are 
luded. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Herdis Bull Teilman, Registrar, Na- 
tional Serigraph Society, 38 West 57 
St.. New York 19, N. Y 

The California College of Arts and 
Crafts in Oakland, is instituting a pro 


r 


gra n the fall, offering seven graduate 
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assistantships. All carry tuition and fees 


and two will offer stipends as well 
[The up and coming organization “Print 
Exihibitions” (Chicago) under the guid 


Harold McWhinnie, has now 


arranged a lecture service to supplement 


ance oft 


its traveling exhibitions. It is hoped that 
institutions renting shows will wish to 
have a lecture by an artist from the parti 

ular location where the show is being of 
fered. A list from many parts of the 
country and including names which will 
be familiar to local groups, is available 


from 445 West North Avenue Chicago 


The Art Historians of Southern Cali 
fornia, had their semi-annual meeting Feb 
ruary 28, 1959. at the University of Cali 
fornia Riverside. It was the first such 


meeting devoted to med 


aeval art Chree 
papers on French Romanesque sculpture 
were given at the morning session. David 
W. Scott, Scripps College, spoke on the 
condition of the sculpture on the Miege 
ville Portal at St 


William M. Hill 


Colleges, on the program of sculpture on 


Sernin at Toulouse 


Pomona and Scripps 


the facade of St. Pierre at Angouleme 
William J. Coe, the University of Cali 
Riverside, on the dating of th 
Madelein at 


Vezelay. At the afternoon session, Jacques 


tympanum of La 


Guilmain, Stanford University liscussed 
the problem of sources for zoomorphi 
rnament in Mozarabic illumination: and 
Car Shep} ara I ( | A d scussed ques 
tions of methodology applied to Roman 


sture in Tuscany. Robert Wark 
urator of paintings, the Huntington Art 
Gallery in Pasadena, was elected iif 


nan of the group 


Personnel 


One-man shows by college faculty men 
bers. Exhibition of paintings by Theodore 
April 8-29, 1959, at the Art 
Gallery, Douglass College, Rutgers. Het 
man Maril 
the University of Maryland, paintings at 
the Babcock Galleries. New York. March 
9 to March 28. Edward Betts, University 


Brenson 


; rt ; 
I tai 


associate professor 
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of Illinois, John Heller Gallery, In 

New York, February 3-21. Mr. Betts won 
the Benjamin Altman Landscape Prize of 
$2,000, at this year’s National Academy 
Annual. Ward Lockwood, 
California, Berkeley, paintings at the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San 
18-March 22. Benja- 
min Norris, University of Hawaii, colleges 


University of 


Francisco, February 
at the Honolulu Academy of arts, installed 
simultaneously with a ceramics show by 
Toshiko Takaezu, head of the ceramics 
department at the Cleveland Institute of 
Art. Protessor Charles Le Clair, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, paintings at the Harry 
Salpeter Gallery, New York 

Bernard R. Chaet, artist and member 
of the art faculty at Yale since 1951, has 
been named chairman of the department 
of art to succeed Professor Josef Albers 
Mr. Chaet who received his B.S. in edu 
cation from Tufts in 1950, also studied 
it the School of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Art 1942-44, and 1947-48. His 
works have been exhibited in many Ameri- 


in and European museums and galleries 
Newly appointed, Dr 
the chairmanship of the art department 


Bates Lowry to 


it Pomona College. Dr. Lowry 


S$ presently 
assistant professor of art at the Institute 
of Fine Arts of New York University 
He will join the Pomona staff in Septem- 
ber. Dr. Lowry is an art historian, and 
holds his undergraduate and graduate de- 
grees trom the University of Chicago. He 
has specialized in Renaissance art and 


Ph.D. Harvard 1954, 
Ww adsworth 


Evan Turner 
left Hartford's 


; 


Atheneum 
lS spring to assume the directorship of 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 

In late January, Professor John Kienitz 
of the department of art history, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin presented five lectures 
on “Color in Recent American Architec 
ture’ under the sponsorship of the Na 
tional Gallery of Canada. His itinerary 
included McGill Univesity and the Uni- 
Toronto, as well as several 
museums. From the same faculty, Dz 
Frank Horlbeck will fly to England this 


summer to continue his research on me- 
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dieval English art and complete studies 
for articles in progress. 

From our 50th state, Ben Norris, chair- 
man of the department at the University 
of Hawaii, has sent in news of a wide 
variety of activities among his staff. This 
summer, J. Halley Cox, associate professor 
of art, will head an archeological survey 
of the Puna area on the Island of Hawaii, 
a project of Hawaii National Park con- 
tracted to the Bishop Museum of Hono- 
lulu. His particular interest will be fur- 
ther study of the petroglyphs of the area 
At present, Mr. Cox is designing and 
directing the installation of eighteen new 
exhibition units for the museum, covering 
varied phases of scientific information for 
the Hall of Pacific Life. Edward A 
Stasack, instructor of art, has been awarded 
a Rockefeller Foundation grant to con- 
tinue his study of symbolism in Pacific 
Island Arts. He will spend the summer 
in Fiji and Samoa working on this project 
H. Harvard Arnason, chairman of the 
art department at the University of Minne 
sota, is spending the spring semester as 
Carnegie Visiting Professor of Art. Leav- 
ing Hawaii, he goes to the Far East for 
a series of lectures sponsored by the State 
Department. Gustav Ecke, professor of 
Far Eastern art, has been invited to serve 
as visiting professor of Chinese art and 
archeology for the fall semester, 1959 
at New York University, teaching in the 
area of the late Professor Alfred Salmony 
He will give a lecture course on Chinese 
painting as interpreted through contempo 
rary vision and a seminar on nephrite and 
bronze. 

Dr. Howard Hibbard leaves his current 
post at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, to accept an appointment as assistant 
professor at Columbia University. At the 
Cleveland meetings of the C.A.A., he pre 
sented a paper on Italian Architecture 

Architect Pietro Belluschi, dean of the 
department of architecture and design at 
M.I.T., acted in an advisory capacity to 
the American Federation of Arts in the 
assembling of its architectural exhibition, 
“Form Givers at Mid-Century.” The ex 
hibition was designed by Gyorgy Kepes, 





professor of visual design at M.I.T 

The Brandeis University Award in 
Painting for 1959 has been given to 
Theodoros Stamos. 


Publications 


Under the supervision of Sumner McK, 
Crosby, professor of the history of art, 
virtually the entire faculty of the art 
department at Yale has had a hand in 
the major revision of the late Helen 
Gardner's noted volume Art Through the 
Ages. It has been brought up to date, 
rearranged and compiled in a new edition 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. The result of four years research 
at Yale, it reflects changes in cultural his- 
tory in the last decade, placing a new 
emphasis on the art and history of India, 
China and Japan, and also including a 
omplete revamping of the Medieval sec- 
tion of European art 

The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
published in February 1959, a special 
issue devoted to the subject “Science and 
Art.” Included were articles by Marston 
Morse, professor of mathematics, Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princeton; 
Eugene Rabinowitch, editor of the Bulle- 
tin, and research professor of botany at the 
University of Illinois; H. W. Janson, pro- 
fessor of fine arts at New York Univer- 
sity; painters Carl Holty, Rainey Bennett, 
Everett McNear; John Platt, professor of 
physics at the University of Chicago; John 
Nef, an historian at the University of 
Chicago; Lancelot L. Whyte, English 
physicist, in this country on a Graham 
Foundation Fellowship; Martin Kamen, 
professor of biochemistry at Brandeis Uni- 
versity and his wife Beka Doherty. Those 
interested in obtaining copies (@50¢ 
each) should write the magazine at 5734 
University Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Notice of the publication of Seven Lee- 
ture Seminars held for professional archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters by the Chi- 
cago chapter of Artists Equity during 
1957-58, has been received. The seminars 
examined the need for integrating the 
work of the sculptor, painter, ceramist, 
and mosaic designer with that of the 
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included faculty 


members of the University of Chicago, 


architect. Participants 
the University of Illinois, and well known 
architects, painters and sculptors of the 
Chicago area. Those interested, address 
Harold James McWhinnie, Print Exhi 
bitions, 333 West North Ave., 
10, Ill 


Kenneth Kingrey, associate professor of 


Chicago 


art, designed the University of Hawaii 
Press publication of Alfons Korn’s The 
Victorian Visitors, which was selected by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts as 
one of the fifty books of the year 1958 
It was also honored by an award and in 
clusion in the 18th Western Books Ex 


hibit 


International 


A wealth of Byzantine art treasures 14 
centuries old has been discovered in an 
isolated monastery near Mt. Sinai in 
Egypt. Princeton University, the Univer 
sity of Michigan and the University of 
Alexandria jointly 


sponsored an expedition to the 6th cen 


Egypt, last summer 


tury monastery of St. Catherine, 150 miles 
southeast of Suez. The church was founded 
by the Emperor Justinian on 
the reputed site of Moses’ burning bush 
Among the 


Byzantine 
treasures uncovered and 
photographed by the 
1200 or more icons according to Princeton 
Professor Kurt Weitzmon of the art and 


expedition wert 


archeology department 


Summer Schools 


j 


Art courses for the 1959 season at the 
Chautauqua Center of Syracuse University 
Revington 
Silvermine Guild School 


will again be directed by 
Arthur of the 
ot Art. The center is at the 86 year old 
cultural and recreational resort on Lake 
Chautauqua in western New York. At 
the two summer sessions, July 6 to July 
24, and July 27 to August 14, Mr. Arthur 
will teach painting; H. Richard Duhme 
ot Washington University, St. Louis, will 
teach sculpture : James Achuff will he in 
charge of ceramics 

Three visiting 


professors will teach 
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fine arts at the University of Southern 
California this summer. Dr. Justus Bier, 
professor of art history and director of 
the Allen R. Hite Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, will offer a six-week 
course in modern German art, June 22 to 
July 31. Raymond Parker of Hunter Col- 
lege will teach painting, August 3 to 28, 
and Jules Langsner, Los Angeles art 
critic, will teach art of the 19th century 
during August. In addition, members of 
the regular staff will teach during the 
summer sessions 

A summer Graphic Workshop (with or 
without instruction) is being offered at 
the studio of Gerson Leiber in Springs, 
East Hampton, Long Island, New York, 
during July and August. Instructors will 
be Minna Citron and Gerson Leiber. For 
information write Gerson Leiber, 211 E 
57th St., New York 22. N.Y. 
Warrington W 
chairman of the department of art and art 


Protessor Colescott, 
education at the University of Wisconsin 
is leading a Summer Seminar in Europe, 
an extension of the university's summer 
session offering graduate and undergradu- 
ate credit courses 


Slide Sources 


The International Visual Aids Center 
a Brussels firm, has produced 5 & 5 cm. 
colored slides of most works displayed in 
50 Years of Modern Arts” at the 1958 
Brussels World Fair. They are available 
in cardboard or aluminum mounts. If this 
reporter reads the brochure correctly, the 
price is exceedingly reasonable; 227 slides 
of the painting collection at $68.10 in 
cardboard mounts, or $90.80 in aluminum 
mounts. The sculpture collection, 71 slides, 
$21.30 cardboard or $28.40 in aluminum 
mounts. A complete listing is available 
ind the slides may be purchased in smal- 
I.V.A.C., 37 
Linthout, Brussels 4, Belgium 

A collection of some 5000 kodachrome 
slides of European and U.S 


ler groups. Address rue de 


architecture 
is available from Frederick | 
2019 Cedar St., Berkeley 4, 


Catalogs are available 


Langhorst, 
California 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Denis Diderot 
Salons 


ed. Jean Seznec and Jean. Adhémar 
Vol. |, 1759, 1761, 1763, xviii + 259 pp., 117 
ill., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. £6/6 


The exhibitions of the French Academy 
are customarily known as Salons. In 1759 
Diderot began to write reviews of these 
for Grimm's Correspondance Littéraire, a 
newspaper of fabulous distinction. It was 
published in manuscript, with a show of 
privacy, for the benefit of a number of 
subscribers of princely rank, the foremost 
among them being Catherine the Great 

Diderot altogether contributed nine re 
views (they came to be known as “D 
derot’s Salons’) from 1759 to 1781. He 
acquitted himself of his task with an en 
ergy and elegance, and an independence of 
mind which arouse the spontaneous ad 


miration of his reader. The capital value 
of the work is, however, not in its literary 
power, great as it is, but (inextricably 
connected with it) in the instruction 
which it offers, by example, in the art of 
looking at works of art. Diderot's Salon 
are a school of criticism. They have been 
so used, among others, by Goethe who 
translated and annotated parts of the Essai 
sur la Peinture (which was appended to 
the Salon of 1765), and by Baudelaire 
Nothing can be more opposite to the 
solidly entrenched ‘‘contemporary trend 
in the arts than Diderot’s passionate con 
viction of the literary meaning of works 
of art, of the moral quality of beauty and 
genius, of the importance of the imitation 
of nature in art, and, for that matter, his 
sense of humor. A reconciliation of the 
modern view and of Diderot's is hardly 
possible, but a hopeful reading of his 
oeuvre, free from the confinements of his 
toricism, might lead to a reconsideration 
of a number of premises which are at 


. 


present held to be self-evident and beyond 
the need of defense. 


The last complete edition of the Salons 
was published, together with the collected 
works of Diderot, in 1875-77 (Assezat 
and Tourneux, vols. X, XI, and XII). 
The present work is planned in three vol- 
umes, the first of which is now before us 
It contains the Salons of 1759, 1761, and 
1763. The volume not only makes these 
Salons available once more but it also pre- 
sents us with a suitable introduction, a 
better text, an array of delicately placed 
notes, and, above all, a corpus of photo- 
graphs of almost all the pictures still in 
existence which Diderot wrote about, and 

some which were exhibited at the time. 
but passed over by him. We are, in fact 


uch better served than the original sub- 


scribers of the Correspondance, and if we 
will put some labor to the per isal of the 
husky tome, we may well be able to con- 
ire up a good image of the exhibitions, 
ind of Diderot walking through them 
wie es eigentlich gewesen Lovers of 
" 


story and of art owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the editors for their patient 
labor in the establishment of the text, the 
gathering of the pictures, and the uncover 
ng of countless bits of relevant informa 
tion, and also to the Warburg Institute 


which paid for the photographs 


The work is presented in a systemati 
hion which is truly French. Each Salon 
is preceded by a short factual introduction 
(“note historique’) in which, above all, 
we are acquainted with whatever evidence 
there is of the way in which the pictures 
were hung. We are told something of the 
public and official esteem in which the 
various exhibitions were held, of their 
issociation with other artists, and of the 
onditions of sale and commission. Finally 


the available critical opinions and_ the 
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relevant gossip of the day are reviewed in 
a quick and efficient manner. 

Appended to each note historique is a 
complete reprint of the official booklet 
published for each salon by the Academy 
"Explication des Peintures, Sculptures, et 
Gravures de Messieurs de l’ Academie 
Royale; Dont I’ Exposition a été ordonnee 
Suivant I’ intention de SA MAJESTE, par 
M. le Marquis De Marigny, .. . etc.” The 
artists in each field are listed in accordance 
with their academic rank. This strikes us 
as singularly ludicrous when we come 
upon unforgettable names, like Boucher 
Chardin, Falconet (‘‘Profes 
seur’), but it helps to set the pace in our 
reconstruction of the scene. It may, per- 


Greuze, 


haps, also serve to inspire the comforting 
conviction in an occasional modern reader 
of professorial rank that greatness and 
academic dignity are not of necessity in- 
compatible. The booklet gives the title and 
the dimensions of each work of art, the 
number under which it was exhibited 
and, occasionally, a short description of 
the work, or of its subject. Whenever our 
editors have anything at all to say about 
the work 


in question (which is the case 
with almost every entry) an asterisk fol 
lows the listing and a note in fine print 
s inserted at the end of the booklet's ref 
Here a 


information 1S 


erence to the artist in question 
veritable 


amasse¢ 1, 


treasure of 
and any one who will plough 
through it will find himself 
warded. The 


amply re 
specialist, no doubt, will 
wish to see these notes yet amplified, but 
it was, perhaps, in consideration of the 
endurance of the uncommitted reader that 
the volume of these notes was kept to the 
abundant minimum which is presented 

We now come to Diderot’s text. It 
seems that the original text was almost 
invariably subjected to a number of world 
or monarch-wise corrections and modifica 
tions by Grimm (quite with the approval 
of the author), before he had it copied 
for the Correspondance. Grimm also felt 
that he could improve the effect of the 
work by openly cutting himself in fron 
time to time, in order to express a some- 
what different opinion, or to insert a usu 
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ally platitudinous elaboration. Diderot's 
autograph for the Salon of 1759 was first 
published in 1931, with a number of 
errors, as our editors hasten to point out. 
They now give us a corrected version of 
this text, with 
additions 


Grimm's acknowledged 
appropriately inserted and 
marked, and with the variant readings 
from different editions of the Correspond- 
ance added in footnotes. The difference 
between the text before and after the exer- 
tion of Grimm's modifying touch is on 
the whole not great but in certain occa- 
sional instances it is striking. Compare, 
for example, Diderot's “Le beau buste 
que celui de Le Moyne. Mon ami, le beau 
buste!"’", and Diderot in the managing 
hands of Grimm: “O le beau buste que 
celui de le Moyne! 

Two other Salons still exist in Diderot's 
autograph: that of 1761, and that of 
1765. It is a great pity that the present 
owner of the text of 1761 (his identity 
and whereabouts are discreetly kept from 
us) would not allow the editors to con- 
sult it. We can only hope that they will 
have better luck in the publication of the 
text of 1765. In the absence of the orig- 
inal the editors have taken the second best 
course and compared all the available cop- 
ies and selected that which seemed to 
them the closest to Diderot’s original as 
the master-copy, again giving the variant 
readings as footnotes. After each Salon 
there follows a short discussion of the 
choice of the text, of the character of 
Grimm's official insertions, and of the 
more interesting variations in the different 
copies 

The work is introduced by two remark- 
able essays, the first, “Les Salons de 
l'Academie au XVIII siécle’, by M. Ad- 
hémar, is short, workmanlike, and mag- 
nificently informative. In a few pages of 
simple prose, concerned chiefly with dry 
facts, a very lively sketch is drawn of the 
academy and its public, its shortcomings 
and its grandeur. Equally vivid and to the 
point is M. Adhemar's characterization of 
the critical activities of the day: “En gén- 
éral, ces critiques sont sévéres, et d’ ail- 
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The second essay, also short and master- 
fully evocative (though not altogether in- 
dependent of a certain magic touch) is by 
M. Seznec: “Diderot Critique d’ Art’. 
There are, of course, many inconsistencies 
in the work of Diderot, and many obser- 
vations in the Salons which are in conflict 
with each other. M. Seznec is surely right 
in suggesting that they are reconciled in 
the “génie’ of Diderot. What matters 
above all is the spirit in which Diderot 
offered his judgments, the justness of his 
enthusiasm, of his love of the fine arts; 
“Platot extravagant que froid’, as he said 
himself. In a number of instances, how- 
ever, Diderot confirms the truth of his 
often declared pronouncements in the sys- 
tem of the fine arts in so unpedantic a 
manner that they can easily be mistaken 
for contradictions, especially by a reader 
who attempts to reconcile Diderot's grand 
manner of looking at works of art with 
the methods which are practiced today 
The most important among these is, in my 
opinion, the seeming conflict between his 
advocacy of the hierarchy of genres, and 
his sense for landscape painting and his 
admiration of Chardin. M. Seznec seems 
to be of the opinion that Diderot's advo- 
cacy of the hierarchy was ‘conditioned by 
a general academic prejudice of the time, 
and his sense for landscape and for the 
work of Chardin a triumph of his genius 
over the limitations of his environment. | 
wonder if Diderot’s genius was not still 
greater than that? Let us not forget that 
he may have looked at landscape not as 
we look at the impressionists, and at Char 
din not, as is now fashionable, as if he 
had been a cubist whose “‘structure’’ is 
hidden behind the fruit and the occasional 
beer-mug, but rather quite in conformity 
with a passionate understanding of the 
scopes and opportunities of the different 
genres. Landscape, the painting of infinity, 
is capable of inspiring great and sublime 
ideas, and so is genre, when it is painted 
avec le sentiment, with a sense for the 
infinity of the microcosm, and of light 
When Diderot elevates Chardin to the 
rank of a history painter it does not fol- 
low that he has overcome a prejudice. It 


may be that he is praising him appropri- 
ately, just as he deservedly degraded an 
unfortunate history painter whose work 
did not live up to the high demands of 
such a position to a mere ternturier. I de- 
rive great comfort from the fact that for 
Diderot, in art as well as in nature, there 
is a difference between a mole-hill and a 
palace. 

A few words must be said about the 
photographs. It is a great marvel, and an 
occasion for gratitude, that it was possible 
to gather so many. At the same time it is 
such a pity that they were printed with 
indifference. The high price of the book 
would be more than fully warranted if the 
works of art which Diderot took the 
trouble to discuss had been reproduced 
with the same care that, happily, has been 
given to the text. 


PHILIPP FEHI 
The University of Nebraska 


Heinrich Wolffin 


The Sense of Form in Art: A Comparative 
Psychological Study 


tr. Alice Muehsam and Norma A. Shatan 
230 pp., 91 ill., New York: Chelsea Publishing 
Company, 1958. $6.50 


This book may seem to be, at first 
glance, entirely out of place in WOlfflin’s 
oeuvre, for it is a comparative study of 
two contemporary styles of art: German 
and Italian art of the sixteenth century. 
Anyone who knows W6Alfflin’s thesis of a 
uniform development of European art may 
find it hard to understand how the author 
could reconcile this with an examination 
of two such different styles. The author 
himself was aware of this difficulty, for 
in the preface to the first edition of this 
book (1931) he wrote: “. . . the contra- 
diction is only an apparent one. Such a 
general development is altogether compat- 
ible with a differentiated development of 
national concepts of form. All the same, a 
study in cross-section like the present one 
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results in a more precise observation of 
the facts, on the basis of which I would 
today formulate a number of sentences in 
the older book [ Principles of Art Histor y} 
somewhat differently.” (p. 5) 

We can see at once, then, that this 
Wilflin's last major work—is of the 
greatest importance in understanding his 
contribution to the theory of art history, 
for it represents a final stage in the refine- 
ment and correction of his theory of the 
development of style. This is not the place 
to enter into a discussion of W6lfflin’s 
thesis itself, nor is it necessary for the 
reader to be a disciple of W6lfflin in order 
to appreciate the great excellence of the 
present study 


This book took form after the Diirer 
Quadricentennial, in 1928, where W6lfflin 
had delivered three lectures which were 
aimed at correcting many of the value 
judgments which were then strongly held 
by German scholars. The author observes 
that though Diirer (and many other 
Northern artists of his time) took the art 
of Italy very seriously, what resulted was 
not a wholehearted assimilation of Italian 
style into Northern art, which would have 
been entirely out of character for Diirer, 
but rather an adaptation of certain aspects 
of Italian art into a new style. 


Although W6lfflin postulates a consist- 
ent development of art in a given culture, 
he finds that each culture is different 
from its neighbors though they may have 
certain characteristics in common, The art 
of an epoch develops out of the art of the 
preceding epoch in each country, although 
in some instances these is a movement 
which looks outside of its own country for 
materials of style 


Wéalfflin writes, “All the great German 
masters built on the ‘Gothic’ fifteenth 
century in the same way that the Italian 
classic artists built on the Quattrocento 
primitives. The same problems occupied 
both countries. If the results are not the 
same, it simply means that each country 
dealt with the problems on a different 
basis—on the basis of a different concept 
of form, or on the basis of a different 
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kind of imagination, which means the 
same thing (p. 15) The major portion 
of the book is devoted to an analysis of 
these different concepts of form and im- 
agination, and here we have W6lfflin at 
his best 


Learned, persuasive, and enlightening, 
he proceeds to examine certain qualities 
in terms of their manifestation in German 
and Italian art. His procedure will be 
familiar to readers of his earlier books: a 
building, a picture, or a statue is analyzed 
in terms of the functioning of a single 
formal principle (e.g. form and contour), 
and on this basis German examples are 
contrasted with Italian examples. Almost 
all of the works treated date from between 
1490 and 1530, and their selection is a 
work of purest genius 


As we proceed through the book, a pair 
of images grows before our eyes. The Ger- 
man artist is concerned with the effect of 
the total work of art, and not with the 
integrity of individual forms in it; he 
aims at a compelling whole, not at a fixed 
proportion between the parts. His forms 
are tense, elaborate, individual, and irra- 
tional. The Italian, on the other hand, 
creates forms of great articulation and 
regularity, and places them in his com- 
position in such a way that each form 
may speak for itself. His forms are simple, 
clear, generalized and orderly; canons of 
fixed proportion and composition are fol- 
lowed, and individual accident gives way 
to universal harmony in his work. Of 
course, in so short a notice as this one it 
is impossible to go into detail about the 
nature of the two styles as W6lfflin sees 
them, or to discuss his treatment of the 
inevitable exception to his general rules. 
One may take issue with a particular point 
here or there, but the observations are 
made so sensitively and directly from the 
work of art itself, that the total effect is 
exceptionally illuminating. 


Revealing as his observations are, they 
do not in themselves represent the end 
purpose of the book. W6lfflin writes, in 
his Introduction, the discussion will 


not revolve around individual works of 
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art, but about the basic concept of form; 
not about art as such, but only about the 
premises of art.’ (p. 19) In addition, 
then, to the sensitive analyses of works of 
art, the important revelation of the book, 
and that which gives it its shape, is the 
disclosure of artistic character which re- 
sults from the formal observations already 


discussed. 


The Italian idealizes the forms he cre- 
ates in his transcendental art; the German 
extracts from nature the emotionally- 
charged individuality of objects, and keeps 
his art close to the world of man; as 
Wé6lfflin builds the image of the use of 
form in these two instances, the artistic 
characters of the German and Italian ar- 
tists are revealed as he sees them. The 
study ends with a consideration of the 
general problem of the assimilation of 
style—the very concern with which it be- 
gan—and a final assertion that mere imita- 
tion is not enough if the art of one cul- 
ture (here Italy) is to be absorbed into 
another vital culture (here Germany) 
The factors assimilated must have had 
some relationship at the outset to the 
imaginative spirit of the culture which 
absorbs them so that, in the process of 
assimilation, a new vital style will result 
If the vitality is lost—if forms are merely 
imitated without the presence of the cor- 
responding visual imagination—art will 
decline into mere “formulism”. When it 
does, new sources of vitality must be 
sought, as they were by the Germans of 
the late fifteenth century. For W6lfflin, the 
process of change in style will continue; 
the precise nature of the development may 
be different in different cultures and ages, 
but the structure itself will be repeated 

Apart from its significance in what 
might be called the “historiography of 
art”, The Sense of Form is a valuable in- 
stance of superbly sensitive analysis of the 
art work. As such, we must be grateful to 
have it in this new edition, and to have 
it available at last in English. 


ALAN M. FERN 


The University of Chicago 


Marcel Brion, Sam Hunter, Giulio Carlo 
Argan, Nello Ponente, Umbro Apollonio, 
Otto Bihalij-Merin, Will Grohmann, Herbert 
Read, H. L. C. Jaffe, J. P. Hodin 

Art Since 1945 


374 pp., 172 pl. (60 in color), New York: Harry 
N. Abrams, 1958. $12.50. 


No one will deny that it took courage 
to publish this book—a current history of 
art. And in the way of production also the 
large, handsome, profusely illustrated vol- 
ume is a most ambitious enterprise. Its 
attempt to combine criticism and chron- 
icle, however, is of questionable validity. 
Certainly, the art historian needs a critical 
eye, as the critic should have an aware- 
ness of historical relationships. A great 
many examples (Bernard Berenson among 
them) come to mind in which criticism 
and history are happily linked. The com- 
bination, however, becomes of dubious 
value when applied to the present or the 
most immediate past. Thus, the ten con- 
tributors of Art Since 1945 have usually 
suffered most when an attempt at historic 
precision intruded on critical judgment or 
when, on the other hand, a contemporary 
partisanship interfered with historic ac- 
curacy 


The fact that this book had neither an 
editor nor a defined methodology has not 
helped the final product. Each of the ten 
writers, evidently, has proceeded entirely 
on his own. ‘Art’ means to some archi- 
tecture,. sculpture and painting, while to 
others it is restricted exclusively to paint- 
ing. Sir Herbert Read offers us critical- 
philosophical interpretations which, al- 
though familiar, are provocative. At the 
other extreme J. P. Hodin in his article 
on Scandinavia lists the names of 90 
painters from Iceland, Finland, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark on four pages 
with only three plates to enlighten those 
readers who are not thoroughly familiar 
with the current artistic production of the 
Scandinavian countries. There is not a 
single plate for the fifteen Icelanders 


The first essay on France—or ‘The 
School of Paris’’—by Marcel Brion intro- 
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duces us to one of the major faults of the 
book: a sad lack of relationship between 
text and illustrations. Only rarely do we 
find Brion or the other authors discussing 
one of the plates. And unfortunately it is 
usually the younger, lesser-known artists 
for whose discussion the desirable visual 
material is missing. Brion does provide an 
interesting account ot contemporary 
French painting. Yet he is limited by the 
peculiarly restricted view of the Paris 
critic as when he remarks on p. 34 ab- 
stract art began as an austere, rigorous 
movement based essentially upon geome 
try’. What about the beginnings of ab 
stract art in Kandinsky’'s improvisations of 
the Blue Rider period? When on p. 46 
Brion writes Tachiste technique is simi 
lar to a technique much favored in the 
United States, where it is sometimes called 
action art a discussion of the historix 
sequence would erase his unfortunate and 
mistaken implication of a parallel devel 
ypment. The most serious shortcoming of 
this essay, however, is the almost complete 
omission of Dubuffet and Giacometti, ar 
tists who, in the opinion of this reviewer 
are indeed among the boldest and perhaps 
the most significant artists of the period in 
France. It is questionable whether the test 
of history will bear out his choice in de 
voting two pages to the current crop of 
naive or primitive Parisian painters, but 
only two sentences to Jean Dubuffet 

In their essay on Italy Giulio Carlo 
Argan and Nello Ponente treat architec 
ture and sculpture as well as painting, yet 
only the painting is illustrated with no 
reason given for partiality to this single 
visual medium. We wonder whether the 
authors or the publishers decided on the 
illustrations. Yet, once the reader has ad 
justed himself to this omission, he will 
find the essay an excellent one. In spite of 
an overemphasis on artists’ groups and 
politics at the expense of characterizing 
the work of individual artists the authors 
develop the scene since the fall of Fascism 
with unbiased fairness and evident famili 
arity, and clearly evince the affirmative 
vigor of contemporary Italian art 
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The brief articles on Spain (Umbro 
Apollonio) and Poland and Yugoslavia 
(Otto Bihalij-Merin) are among the high- 
lights of the book, Both authors deal sym- 
pathetically with the rather sudden burst 
of artistic talent in these countries, which 
was probably sparked by a lessening of 
political pressures and even a certain 
official encouragement for the advance 
guard. This is one of the most heartening 
phenomena in recent years, and both 
essays and the few illustrations leave us 
the impression that Spanish, Polish and 
Yugoslav artists are now working in the 
International Style,’ a term, incidentally, 
which is much more applicable to the 
painting of the 1950's then to either late 
14th-century painting or early 20th-cen- 
tury architecture 


During the post-war period Germany, 
too, has adopted this international style. 
But unlike the emergence, for instance of 
the Bauhaus, in the years following 
World War I, there are few major con 
tributions to the course of art in Germany 
now. The painting of Theodor Werner, 
the dean of the German painters, has a 
beguiling charm but is derivative and 
eclectic. It is surprising therefore to read 
in Will Grohmann’s text that after 1949 
Werner “overcomes gravity, time and 
space (p. 165) or that Werner's most 
recent paintings are, in the words of 
Novalis, ‘the key to the great code of the 
world.” (p. 166) 

It is hard to say whether author or 
translator is responsible for “The work of 
Werner Gilles differs from that of both 
Camaro and Heldt,”’ but such a sentence 
tells us almost nothing about any of the 
three gentlemen. Gilles is represented 
with a color plate showing stylized fish- 
ermen taking off into the blue sea that 
merges with a slightly bluer sky. We are 
taken aback when we read He is like 
Rimbaud in his predilection for the un- 
real, and like Mallarmé in his tendency 
to let the medium take over. But,’’ Groh- 
mann assures us, “being a German, he 
does not carry these tendencies into ex 
tremes. A strangely misleading way to 
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compare mediocrity with greatness! The 
viewer of Gilles’ painting is not stirred by 
passionate revelation; he is confronted 
with a picture of—fishermen. 

Toward the end of his essay Grohmann 
mentions the younger Germans, painters 
such as Bernard Schultze, Winfred Gaul, 
Emil Schumacher and Fred Thieler, and 
a study of the reproductions suggests that 
it might have been wise to devote more 
space to these very interesting younger 
painters instead of to the lesser but oldes 
men. 

Sir Herbert Read's essay, while novel 
neither in theory nor in the artists dis- 
cussed—chiefly Moore, Hepworth, Chad- 
wick, Armitage and Bulter among the 
sculptors, and Nicholson, Pasmore, Scott, 
Sutherland and Bacon among the painters 
—is a great pleasure to read. The “har 
monious unity’—the continuum between 
naturalism and abstraction today—is a 
great relief to the reader who has just 
read about “two opposing camps’’ in Groh 
mann’s essay. Read is at his best, how- 
ever, in his critical formulations with their 
coining of phrases, in which his trained 
eye and agile mind can reverse previously 
held views, as when he refers to Surreal- 
ism as “the disreputable muse’ (p. 221), 
or shocks the adherent of the current 
mode by remarking, after a reasoned eu- 
logy on Nicholson and Pasmore, “It seems 
likely that, though belated, the Tachiste 
tornado will sweep over the country in 
the immediate future, leaving its colorful 
wreckage on a thousand canvases”. (p. 
244). 

Sam Hunter in his essay on recent Amer 
ican painting is thoroughly convinced of 
the beneficence of this tornado. Hunter has 
omitted American sculpture, and he gives 
short shrift to all painting which does not 
fit his particular point of view. He dis 
misses Ben Shahn's “poetically heightened 
poster art’’ and Morris Graves’ ‘‘ardent 
moon-struck symbols of religious contem- 
plation” (p. 283). Milton Avery is men- 
tioned merely as a painter admired by 
Rothko. There is no mention at all of 
Albers or Glarner, and only a hurried ref 
erence to Mark Tobey. Limiting himself 


. 





to the New York school, Hunter attempts 
to write a critical history of the move. 
ment. Here again there are a great many 
errors of omission. We wonder why Ca- 
vallon, McNeil, Reinhardt are not men- 
tioned; all three had made important con- 
tributions to the development in New 
York by 1940. And what about Ferren, 
Balcomb Greene, Marca-Relli, Vicente. 
Yunkers, etc? 

Thus the confusion between history and 
criticism, the major shortcoming of the 
book as a whole, applies particularly to 
Hunter's contribution. Yet, it is when he 
exercises his ability as a critic that he 
shows a superior skill, His discussion of 
the work of Pollock, Gorky, de Kooning, 
Motherwell, Rothko and Guston combines 
a highly sensitized eye with careful analy- 
sis, knowledgeable understanding with en- 
thusiasm and an extraordinary gift for 
writing. This essay, in spite of all its 
shortcomings, proves again that Hunter is 
one of the country’s most talented critics 

In conclusion it should be stated that 
while the 60 color plates in Art Since 
1945 are not even in quality, they main- 
tain a high standard. The book is well de- 
signed and excellently printed. But the 
burying of the footnotes for the entire 
volume between essay and plates for the 
U.S.A. chapter is disconcerting. The brief 
bibliography is woefully inadequate. 
Flaws in translation and errors in printing 
were probably caused by a hasty job of 
editing and production. Yet with all its 
flaws—indeed, sometimes because of them 

this is a valuable document of a peri- 
od and at the very least will reflect sig- 
nificantly the state of taste in 1958 

PETER SELZ 
The Museum of Modern Art 


Laurence Schmeckebier 
Ivan Mestrovic: Sculptor and Patriot 


viii + 66 pp., 201 ill., Syracuse, New York: 
Syracuse University Press, 1959. $10.00 


If the recent work of the great Croatian 
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sculptor Ivan MeStrovi¢ has not been ac- 
corded all the critical recognition it de- 
serves, this latest study atones in part for 
some of the silence. He had such smash- 
ing success in his forties, fifties, and six- 
ties that any praise presently heard seems 
to be, by contrast, but a faint echo 

MeStrovic’'s work was widely acclaimed 
as ranking with the greatest the world has 
ever seen when he was only thirty. While 
other young artists were hoping for the 
slightest recognition, he was being com- 
pared favorably to Michelangelo. Rodin, 
as admirer of MeStrovi¢, labelled him “the 
greatest phenomenon in sculpture.” Thou- 
sands flocked to his shows that were held 
in all the principal cities of Europe. New 
York’s Metroploitan Museum of Art 
broke its long-standing tradition against 
allowing any one-man-shows of living ar- 
tists when it invited Meirovi¢ to exhibit 
in 1947. Now in his seventies, he is still 
going strong 

Ivan Meitrovié: Sculptor and Patriot is 
an excellent survey of the life and art of 
this great artist. Although written in a 
popular and engaging style, this book is a 
model of accuracy. Not only did its author 
have access to MeStrovic's files, letters, 
records, and photographs, but he had, in 
addition, the assistance of the sculptor’s 
historian son, Dr, Matthew Me&trovi¢, 
who verified all dates and background 
material. 

Since MeStrovi¢, like certain other ar 
tists before him, has played a major role 
in the communication and conflict of 
ideas, the dual approach of the text 
sculptor and patriot—is valid. His con- 
stant demand for certain basic rights of 
individual freedom and the rights of men 
has continually thrust MeStrovi¢ into po- 
litical prominence. Always a patriot and 
never a politician, he was, before his vol- 
untary exile, a leading citizen of Yugo- 
slavia who never hesitated to express his 
beliefs. He was jailed by the Fascists in 
1942 for pro-allied sympathies. Hitler said 
at the time: “He is against us and has 
always been against us. A few years ago 
when I invited him to an exhibit in Berlin 
he refused to come.” 
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With the liberation of Yugoslavia in 
1945, the Communist minority headed by 
Tito assumed power. Fearful that he could 
not live and create under Communism, he 
accepted an invitation to come to the 
United States and teach at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. In 1955, he was invited to partici- 
pate in Notre Dame University’s Distin- 
guished Professors Program; and now 
when he is not instructing his graduate 
class he is hard at work on one of his 
own projects. 

MeStrovic’s vast output—almost a thou- 
sand major works—makes his life difficult 
to sum up. Professor Schmeckebier di- 
vided his task into four parts. Part one 
contains a biographical essay that delves 
into the environmental and psychological 
characteristics that have combined to make 
MeStrovié the artist that he is. A detailed 
chronology, summarizing the significant 
events of an active and creative life, fol- 
lows. Next is a carefully prepared list of 
illustrations which includes both critical 
comment and the location of each illus- 
trated work. Finally two hundred illustra- 
tions (some, unfortunately, lack tonal con- 
trast) of sculptures, drawings, and paint- 
ings arranged in chronological order allow 
for an appreciation of the development of 
MeStrovic's ideas and style. 

This volume gives particular attention 
to the works of the sculptor that have 
been produced during the last decade; ac- 
cordingly, it may be regarded as some- 
thing of a sequel to Harry H. Hilberry’s 
The Sculpture of Ivan MeiStrovié (Syra- 
cuse, 1948). Of course it is far more. The 
two books actually complement each other, 
and both should be in every art library. 
Hilberry’s work is perhaps the more 
scholarly, but it is also somewhat static. 
Schmeckebier’s study, on the other hand, 
may be described as kinetic, for it unfolds 
the continuous development of an artistic 
phenomenon 

Possibly a minor defect of the latter is 
that the work has not been subjected to 
impartial’ analysis and objective evalua- 
tion. All too obvious is it that the author 
is a devotee of MeStrovi¢é. The main ap- 
proach, however, was meant to be histor- 
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ical, not critical. It is not difficult to un 
derstand why Professor Schmeckebier has 
written as he has: the life work of Me§- 


trovi¢ is so overwhelming that the slightest 
carping would be out of place in a study 
written especially to commemorate the 
sculptor’s seventy-fifth year. Significantly, 
Ivan MeStrovi¢ is still creatively produc 
ing at a rate virtually equal to the revolu 
tionary success of his earlier periods 

GEORGE A. CEVASCO 

St. John's University 


Henry Moore 
Heads, Figures and Ideas 


with a comment by Geoffrey Grigson 

Tall quarto, 64 pp. (unnumbered), with an orig 
inal lithograph in four colors by the artist as 
frontispiece; London: George Rainbird, and 
Greenwich, Connecticut: New York Graphic 
Society, 1958. $30.00. 


A few years ago Geoffrey Grigson 
wrote a useful book called English Drau 
ings; he is a poet who has been in and 
out of the visual arts and of artists’ stu 
dios for some time; he usually knows 
what he is talking about. His comment 
here, however, is not anything written 
about the drawings in this handsomely 
produced book, but rather a poetic cata 
logue of Henry Moore's sculpture subjects 
(or of the substance of his sculpture when 
it cannot be said to have subject). The 
reviewer (and probably many a reader) 
would like to know more about the put- 
ting-together of the book, which consists 
of offset facsimiles of very large notebook 
pages, half of which approximately, be 
sides the drawings, bear the artist's long 
hand notes. Was the selection made with 
some intent to give continuity? (the 
“openings” are well managed though 
some obviously did not originally consist 
of facing pages) or to give a consistent 
view of Moore's recent preparations in 
word and line for sculpture? or to sample 
a variety of drawing techniques or form 
concepts? Were the words in every case 


part of the drawing from the beginning, 
or have some been added in the course of 
selection and compilation? In other words, 
is the compilation in any way disingenu- 
ous? I ask this because the book breathes 
rather a different atmosphere from that of 
the concentrated Shelter Sketch Book. So 
it should, to be sure; time has passed. But 
the Shelter Sketch Book was a monument 
to hold in the hand; the present book does 
not reproduce a sketchbook, but separate 
leaves, and in view of its size and occa- 
sional shifts of scale it might almost have 
been better to produce it as separate sheets 
loose in a portfolio rather than as a 
bound book. Bibliographically it is hard 
to describe; the title-page is actually a 
double-page spread reproducing a drawing 
by Henry Moore with the title in his 
handwriting, a line in (presumably) 
Geoffrey Grigson’s, and the imprint (per- 
haps) in Mr. Rainbird’s. The lithograph 
tipped in as frontispiece or lagniappe is 
printed with great swagger on a sheet of 
very good heavy handmade paper water 
marked with Moore's signature 

In spite of all this, it is a little disillu- 
sioning to learn that a great sculptor has 
to write down things to be done, almost 
is if they were a shopping-list, besides 
drawing his ideas. Certainly the drawings 
ire grand and sightly: observations (two 
pages of variants of a girl at a desk), rem- 
iniscences of Etruscan and Gothic study, 
ontinuous-line squiggles investigations 
yf ceramic or industrially metallic possi- 
bilities, and four of the massive groups 
indicated by combinations of pen, pencil, 
wax crayon used as resist or for its own 
sake, and color wash, which are above all 
the artist's own sort of drawing. Many ot 
the notes refer to the project for sculpture 
for the UNESCO building; but one sheet 
carries a reproduction of the photograph 
of an Egyptian 18th dynasty bust of a 
woman (Museo Archeologico, Florence), 
with the artist's comment: “I would give 
everything, if I could get into my sculp- 
ture the same amount of humanity & 
seriousness; nobility & experience, accept- 
ance of life, distinction, & aristocracy. 
With absolutely no tricks /no_ aftecta- 
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tion/no self consciousness. Looking 
straight ahead, no movement but more 
alive than a real person Another good 
note: “Not to bother about stone sculp 
ture versus modelling / Bronze versus 
plaster / construction—welding — etc.—but 
finding the common essentials in all kinds 
of sculpture.” 

The page which most struck the re 
viewer has a pen drawing of a massive 
nude, inscribed: ‘Seated Figure (of Ma 
donna (or Christ) with arms extended in 
front / Figure in relief & arms in_ the 
round (probably arms attached sepa 
rately ) This one looks forward to see 
ing. In general, however, this book is 
pretty much a grand footnote to the two 
large earlier volumes of Moore's sculj 
ture and drawings, where the relationships 
between his two fields are readily seen 
an interview with Denys Sutton, printed 
in the New York Times of Sunday 
March 1959 (p. X 15) is also enlighten 
ng as to the humanistic basis of the 
artist's vision and intent 

The color offset printing by the Curwen 
Press is remarkable but for the standard 
fault of offset, that it cannot give the 
sense of a pen line going nto the pape 
as halftone can. The end papers, a sort of 
cosmic doodle, presumably also by Henry 
Moore, are just a bit too much larger 
than life. The price seems not unreason 
able in view of the elaborate careful 
production and the frontispiece 

WINSLOW AMES 
Sunnderstou) Rhode Island 


Samuel Cauman 


The Living Museum: Experiences of an Art 
Historian and Museum Director—Alexander 
Dorner 


Int. by Walter Grop 
xii + 216 pp., 125 ill. (9 in color), New York 
New York University Press, 1958. $10.00 

In an absorbing and informative bi 
ography, Samuel Cauman has presented 


the career and thought of one of the crea 
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tive minds of our time, Alexander Dorner 
(1893-1957). In the fields of museology, 
art education, and aesthetics Dorner made 
Significant contributions to our under- 
standing of where we are. The questions 
of whence we came and whither we are 
going he asked with many fresh insights 
into the present nature of the questions 
and he suggested reasonable, if provoca- 
tive, hypotheses 

With his experience as Museum Direc 
tor at Hannover in Prussia and at the 
Rhode Island School of Design in Provi- 
dence, as teacher at Brown University and 
at Bennington College, as author of The 
Way beyond “Art’ (2nd edition, New 
York University Press, introductions by 
John Dewey and Charles L. Kuhn, 1958), 
and as lecturer and writer, he evolved 
an aesthetic and a museum program of 
widespread influence. Moving from a neo- 
Kantian, neo-Hegelian world to Alois 
Riegel's concepts of the irreversibility of 
time and of man’s capacity to transform 
himself, Dorner began not only to grasp 
the continuity of tactile imitation in art 
by primitive man with the visual repre- 
sentation of infinite space by the Im 
pressionist painter, but to move forward 
to an evolutionary philosophy of art. This 
new point of view was matured by contact 
with the pragmatism of James and Dewey 
ind with such scientific experimentation 
as that of Adelbert Ames at the Dart 
mouth Eye Institute. Science, he found, 
had abandoned “absolutes” in its formula 
tions and Romantic Art and Abstract Art 
were moving in the same direction; why 
not go the whole way, he asked, and 
think in terms of the ‘‘supraspatial reality 
rf pure energies 

With a growing conviction that the 
chiet warrant tor museums was educa 
tional, that art of the past had meaning 
only as it explained the evolution of form 
seen, momentarily, in the present, and 
that science and art were capable of in 
tegration in a “living museun Dornet 
moved measureably toward achieving his 
goals before his untimely death. His 
atmosphere’ galleries in Hannover and in 


Providence, where the past was visually 
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and audibly recreated; his notable “Ab 
stract Cabinet” in the former city, de 
signed by El Lissitzky, and marked by a 
self-transforming setting; and his “Room 
of Our Time,” designed by Moholy-Nagy 
and himself, in the same city and left 
unfinished as the Nazi closed in, with 
Moholy-Nagy’s Light Machine exhibiting 
a succession of abstract compositions in 
color at the press of a button, made mu 
seum history. Sharing with Walter Gro 
pius the belief that art included handicraft 
and machine-made objects, Dorner found 
advertising layouts, comic strips, radio 
and television programming, all within 
the range of an art seeking to encompass 
life. As experience increased, he urged 
the possibilities of cinematic fusion of 
documentation and abstraction, a museum 
of reproductions which denied the claims 
of the cult of the “original,” the fullet 
employment of modern mechanical means 
of musical and docent communication in 
the no longer “holy” art gallery, and the 
abandonment of “art’’ with its absolutes 
in favor of Modern Realism, as Abstract 
Expressionism moved into the art of the 
future in a self-transforming univers¢ 

That such ideas were not conceived 
and propagated quite in a vacuun s 
apparent when one recalls Patrick Geddes 
dream of an “Outlook Tower’ unrolling 
the panorama of human culture on its 
walls; the display magic consistently use 
by the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York; and Le Corbusier's design for a 
Musée Mondial in Paris, Niemeyer's Art 
Museum in Caracas, Verezuela, and 
Wright's Guggenheim Museum in New 
York. In these spiral and pyramidal 
schemes time and __ self-transformation 
stimulate the spectator in terms of evo 
lutional psychology, leading to an aware 
ness that process is taking precedence overt 
function in the world of art as well as in 
that of biology or astro-physics 

Mr. Cauman’s illustrations offer fasci 
nating examples of the evolution of mi 
seum theory; his color plates of galleries 
in the Rhode Island School of Design 
provide evidence of Dorner’s creative in 
fluence in America; his appendix of ex 


cerpts from the writings and addresses 
of Alexander Dorner is a useful addition, 
The interleaving through the text of let- 
ters and comments by persons attracted to 
Dorner’s theories is perhaps confusing and 
repetitious 

The contributions Dorner made to our 
understanding and enjoyment of our own 
day are so pertinent that we cannot help 
but wish he had lived long enough to go 
beyond “‘‘art’’ far enough to see that one 
cannot abolish absolutes by substituting 
one for another, Change for Beauty, to 
cite one example. Man pays an exceeding 
high price for a look out the window 
if he has to surrender his ticket for the 


WILLIAM SENER RUSK 
u ell College 


Theodore M. Brown 
The Work of G. Rietveld architect 


xii + 198 pp., 184 ill. (2 in color), Utrecht: A 
W. Bruna and Zoon, 1958. FI. 35 


lo a considerable extent the general 
picture of the development of European 
and American progressive architecture in 
the twentieth century was stated and 

lified during the 1930's by historians 
ind critics such as Hitchcock, Morrison, 
Giedion, Mumford and _ others. The 
emergence of Sullivan and later of Wright 
in America, and the subsequent develop- 
ent of a vigorous European group com- 
posed of such men as Walter Gropius and 
Mies van der Rohe comprise for many 
historians the sum and substance of this 
early progressive architecture. But within 
the last decade important studies have 
been published which forcefully indicate 
that the history of these years is far from 
fully understood. The recent study by 
Theodore M. Brown of the works of the 
Dutch architectural pioneer G. Rietveld 
s certainly a case in point. Most his 
torians have been aware of Rietveld’ 
participation in the de Stijl movement 
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and such contributions as his famous 
Schroder house built at Utrecht in 1924 
But beyond this point the architect in 
question has remained a shadowy and 
little understood figure 

In this book Mr. Brown has sought to 
relate the architect to the emergence of 
the early International style in Europe 
and especially to the development of Ger- 
man architecture and the Bauhaus. Also 
analyzed is Rietveld’s place and his con 
tribution within the de Stijl group, and in 
the “selected catalogue’ in the appendix 
the author presents historical information 
which will be of value in forming a more 
meaningful and valid judgment about the 
architect. Other items such as a revealing 
letter of Van Doesburg to Rietveld, the 
presentation of the design history of the 
Schréder house and a_ collection of 
Rietveld’s essays add important data 

But for this reviewer the assets of this 
book unfortunately end at this point. Mr 


Brown has not succeeded in convincingly 


relating the architect to the world which 
he lived, nor has he unquestionably proved 
that Rietveld’s early “Red and Blue hair 


of 1918, or the Schréder house of 1924 
contributed as great an influence as he 
would like the reader to believe. Both 
were certainly important landmarks in the 
development of modern architecture and 
design, but the question still remains as 
to their exact position within this de 
velopment. A second reservation must be 
made relating to the author's inability to 
verbally analyze three dimensional ob 
jects, whether examples of furniture or 
architecture. For this reader he has not 
presented a strong case when he asserts 
that the Schréder house expresses the in 
terior spatial arrangement in the exterior 
articulation of planes, colors and lines 
An analysis of the plan and elevation 
would seem to indicate that the exterior 
manipulation of surfaces was extremely 
arbitrary and even to a certain extent 
Capricious 

The author himself indicates that the 
design of the Schréder house was a joint 
project between the architect and his 


client. Since few if any of Rietveld’s lates 
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designs reveal the interest of this house 
it is only natural for the reader to wonder 
what the architect actually contributed in 
this case. One senses a possible answer to 
this question in the author's lack of in 
terest and enthusiasm for much of the 
architect's later work. In fact the three 
chapters treating Rietveld’s work from 
1924 to the present may hardly be con 
sidered as 


serious example of historical 
analysis and scholarship. The same criti 
cism could be leveled at the second chap- 
ter which provides the reader with no 
real understanding of the childhood and 
early development of the architect, and the 
concluding chapter, which in its less than 
three pages, hardly is able to present any 
valid picture of the architect and his 
contributions. Even with these reserva- 
tions in mind this book is one which 
should be read by any serious student of 
twentieth century architecture, but the 
reader must not approach it with any 
idea that it is a definitive or complete 
study of the architect and his time 

DAVID GEBHARD 

Roswell Museum and Art Center 


Kurt Herberts 
The Complete Book of Artists’ Techniques 


351 pp 197 80 in color) New York 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. $12.50 


In recent years much has appeared on 
artists’ media and technique, and in this 
country Gettens, Stout, Mayer, and Taubes 
have clarified and expanded the material 
originally presented by Max Doerner. All 
in all, the field is pretty well covered, but 
f there is any real gap in the technical 
literature, it is in the need for a well- 
organized introduction. This book fails, 
generally if not in part, to function easily 
and although it no doubt 
contributes some new information and a 


in this way 


slightly different approach, it cannot as- 
pire to an important place on the shelf of 
reference material 
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It is with regret that this reviewer finds 
The Complete Book of Artists’ Technique 
not so good as it promised to be, for the 
need of an attractive and readable in 
troduction in the field of technique is real 
To plunge immediately into the technical 
complexity of existing texts is an un 
nerving experience for the layman, but 
none of the good books now available 
attempt, as this one does, to relate tech 
nique to the expressive purpose of art 


There has been a proliferation of books 
for the amateur lately, but few attain the 
stature one would desire. The studio 
technician is understandably tempted to 
write a book whenever he feels that his 
findings are significant. Too often | 
writes without adequate Organization of 
his material, fails to maintain an equal 
depth of analysis in all areas (which 
seriously interfers with its usefulness) and 
neglects to survey the literature already 
existing. And he no sooner writes one 


¢ 


book than he feels the necessity to write 
another. 


The Complete Book of Artists’ Tec! 
nique is attractive, with good general 
format and handsomely illustrated with 28 
drawings and 160 excellent reproductions, 
80 of which are in color. Dr. Herberts 
very sensibly introduces his material with 
a rather good discussion of the part tech- 
nique and medium play in determining 
the character of a work of art. There fol 
lows in the second part an analysis of 
individual techniques in which 38 media 
or technical processes are described. Thess 
are handled in varying degrees of depth 
but in every case the support, materials 
and tools are indicated and a technical 
method is described. The list of media in 
cludes those of painting, drawing, ceramic 
glazing, mosiac, and the graphic processes 
(The usual confusion between the terms 
medium and techniques exists here, and 
is particularly evident in this list which 
names in sequence watercolor, pastel, tem 
pera, oil painting, pointillism, oil painting 
im peasant art, encaustic, etc.) 


A good third of the book is devoted 
to the appendix wherein the author in 


vestigates the effect of tools and ground 
on the character of a work, and in par- 
ticular, the calligraphy of the brush: perti- 
nent today, certainly, in light of present 
styles in painting. Perhaps his greatest 
contributions are his reports on attempts 
to reconstruct ancient techniques and 
media. By his discussion of encaustic 
painting, with particular reference to the 
Faiyum portraits, he adds somewhat to 
knowledge of a medium not yet well 
locumented, and drawn from his own 
studio experiments in the reconstruction 
of Pompeian and Byzantine frescoes, he 
presents concise and apparently significant 
lata concerning makeup and application 
of plaster grounds, and the hot iron 
ind wax process with which the Pompeian 
frescoes allegedly were treated 


The probable medium of the prehis- 


tor ave painters receives the author's 
most searching attention and results in 
the remarkable but logical contention that 
no binder at all was used to hold the 
pigment to the rock—that the bond was 
it first mechanical and later chemical due 


to the sintering of the surface, and that 
constant dampness and fixed temperature 
were mainly responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the drawings 

Because Dr. Herberts describes thirty- 
eight different media his book is sure to 
be of some service to the amateur and 
layman, but his treatment is superficial in 

iny instances and somewhat spotty 
throughout. Its function would have been 
vastly enhanced by the inclusion of a 
glossary of terms, a bibliography, and an 
index 

The author is the head of a chemical 
frm in Germany which manufactures 
artists’ supplies. This is the only book of 
a number by Dr. Herberts on painters’ 
materials and techniques which has been 
translated from the German. For modern 
examples of technique he has used re- 
production of modern German artists 
almost exclusively, and most of his refer- 
ences are equally local in scope 


WARREN DOOLITTLI 
7 he Universit) oF Illinois 
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The Sketchbook of Villard de Honnecourt 


ed. Theodore Bowie 


80 pp., 63 pl., Bloomington: Indiana Univer 
sity, 1959. $2.00 


The manuscript of Villard de Honne 
court, variously called an album and a 
sketchbook, is the sole surviving archi- 
tects manual from before the fifteenth 
century. Villard was an eye-witness at the 
construction of Reims and Cambrai Ca 
thedrals, two of the great Gothic monu 
ments of the early thirteenth century, and 
was himself engaged in the profession of 
building. His notes and drawings of these 
and other edifices, as well as of the tech 
niques employed in masonry and carpentry 
of sculpture and some of the other arts 
are therefore extremely valuable, over and 
above their own artistic merit. The manu 
script was reproduced twice in the last 
century and twice in the present one, but 
all four editions are bibliographical rar 
ties, and the only English edition, that 
of Willis (1859), is sadly out of date 
Professor Bowie and the University of 
Indiana are to be heartily congratulated 
for publishing the present volume, which 
contains plates of all but one page of the 
manuscript (the one devoted to recipes), 
at what must nowadays be considered a 
rock-bottom price for a book on art. The 
introduction is general but perceptive and 
quite sufficient, and the descriptions of 
the drawings and the translations of the 
texts are concise and clear. Anyone wish 
ing further information on the scholarly 
interpretations can easily consult the older 
editions. Since the volume was designed 
with an eye to the student, it is in 
portant to note that Professor Bowie has 
not oversimplified those portions which 
still seem unclear, and that the intelligent 
student will at once realize where the 
problems lie. It is to be regretted only 
that the modern identification letters 
(called “Arabic’’ on p. 7) were written 
in by hand rather than set in type, for 
the casual observer may occasionally con 
fuse them with the original 

ROBERT BRANNER 
Columbia Univer 
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Richard Biedrzynski 
Kirchen unserer Zeit 


128 pp., 233 ill. (12 in color), Munich: Hirmer 
Verlag, 1958. DM 38 


“There are no past things for which 
one should long, there are only eternally 
new phenomena being shaped from the 
elements of the past.” This aphorism by 
Goethe opens the present book, which 
ofters a survey of characteristic German 
churches from the early Middle Ages to 
the Rococo period. The author then traces 
the beginnings of protestant and catholic 
church architecture in our century, and 
turns to a discussion of German post-war 
churches in the exhaustive chapter 
Deutsche Kirchenreviere.”’ Two short 
chapters on tradition and progress—dedi- 
cated to Swiss buildings—and to a fare- 
well from cathedrals constitute the transi- 
tion to the “outsider’’ churches, Ville- 
franche-sur-Mer, Vence, and Assy, before 
Le Corbusier's pilgrimage church, Notre 
Dame du Haut in Ronchamp, and Léger’s 
frieze at Audincourt are interpreted. Eru- 
dite side glances at Italy, Spain, Brazil, 
England, and the United States conclude 
the text 


The German church architects Otto 
Bartning, Dominikus Boehm and Rudolph 
Schwarz are discussed in particular, be- 
cause of their efforts to provide for active 
community participation in the service by 
employing pertinent architectural designs. 
A church, says the author, must not deny 
the time in which it originates. Such a 
denial was the downfall of nineteenth 
century historicism. Church architecture 
must be able to face the future. 


What makes this excellently manufac- 
tured book so significant? The selection 
of examples showing an amazing sense of 
enterprise and vitality by combining piety, 
beauty, and necessity? A wholesome ob- 
jectivity towards contemporsry architec- 
ture? The illustrations documenting the 
religious yearning of man in our time? 
Answers in the affirmative to these ques- 
tions will do justice to this book which, 
moreover, is distinguished by a vital 
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stylistic presentation and a selective eye 

It is to be hoped that an American 
edition will be forthcoming before long 
In conjunction with Contemporary Chure/ 
Art by Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut 
(New York: Sheed & Ward, 1956) it will 
be a most welcome reference and succinct 
source of expert information, not only on 
German post-war church architecture but 
on European as well. 


THOMAS O. BRANDT 
Colorado ( lle Ré 


John D. Sutherland, ed. 
Psycho-Analysis and Contemporary Thought 


Int. by Sylvia Payne 

149 pp., 17 pl., London: Hogarth Press and 
the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1958. 25 
Adrian Stokes 


Greek Culture and the Ego: A Psycho- 
Analytical Survey of and Aspect of Greek 
Civilization and of Art 

101 pp., London: Tavistock Publications, 1959 
S ¢. 


Among the contributions contained in 
this volume and which deal with psycho 
analysis and the teacher, and philosophy 
and the current economic crisis, with 
Freud’s character as a Stylist, etc., the 
one written by Marion Milner on Psycho 
Analysis and Art concerns us most d 
rectly. It is perhaps no exaggeration to 
say that England has at the moment prob 
ably the most coherent group of Freudians 
trying in a most creative way to penetrate 
the tenets of aesthetic and art historic re 
search with the doctrine of psycho-analy 
sis, or rather of applying a psycho-analyt 
cal approach to questions of art. Miss 
Milner’s study is built up like the 
Hegelian trinity of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis. The thesis is formed by some 
ideas from books by Herbert Read, Ernst 
Kris, Jacques Maritain, Anton Ehrenz- 
weig, Adrian Stokes, André Malraux, Su 
sanne K. Langer, Hanna Segal and others 





For the antithesis, based on Freud's dic. 
tun when science is not yet able to pro- 
vide an answer to a problem—"'ask the 
poets,’ Miss Milner turned to Blake. In 
her synthesis, she confronts her findings 
with the quotations in the first part of her 
essay and a few more to arrive at the 
conclusion that the measure of genius in 
the arts is linked up with the extent to 
which the artist does succeed in co-operat- 
ing with his unconscious mind by means 
of his medium, An interesting paper, but 
not a truly creative one. 

This, however, must be said in a high 
degree of the study by Mr. Stokes, whose 
volume is the most consistent and at the 
same time artistic (not only cerebral) ap- 
plication of the ideas of psycho-analysis 
to some concepts of Greek culture in par- 
ticular and to art in general which has 
appeared. The book consists of several 
essays united through the author's specific 
ingle of investigation and are comple- 

entary to their mutual understanding. We 
find beside the study of “An Aspect of 
Greek Culture’ (to which both the Intro- 

tion and the section on the Ego-Figure 
are explanatory) a chapter on the emer- 
gence of Early Greek Science, two state- 
ents on Homer (“A Note on Homeric 
Virtu”’ and “Homeric Physiology’) and 
a chapter on Art. The statement on 


Homer's Physiology is closely connected 
with the emphasis on texture in art. 
That is, of course, only one aspect of 
a chapter rich in content and even studded 
with the rare and precious humour of a 
serious thinker. The most important con- 
tribution seems to me to be concerned with 
early Greek science. It may not be by 
chance that in a time when scientists such 
is Erwin Schrédinger and Werner Heisen- 
berg try not only to trace back “modern” 
science to the rudimentary and speculative 
scientific knowledge of the Greeks (that 
has been done before) but acknowledge 
the spirit” of early Greek science as es- 
sentially European and contemporary, the 
oncept of science itself and its birth is 
investigated by depth-psychologists with 
the help of the Kleinian notions of the 
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integrated ego and the conception of crea- 
tiveness or recreativeness of a whole object 
following upon the sense of loss. This is 
not the place to go into detail about the 
notions involved, but there can be no doubt 
that the author of this book, who has de- 
voted several essays to the study of Renais- 
sance culture, has not only widened his 
feld of research into the realm of Greek 
antiquity, but has penetrated as far as the 
sources of some basic concepts of | uropean 


culture 
1. P. HODIN 
In sill of Ce nrle mpor ay Art 
London 

Naum Gabo 


Constructions, Sculpture, Paintings, Draw- 
ings, Engravings 
nt. by Herbert Read and Leslie Martin 
193 pp., 140 ill. (25 in color; 10 stereoscopic 
views), London: Lund Humphries; Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1957. $15.00 

A comprehensive work on Naum Gabo 
has long been overdue. But neverthless 
Gabo’s position is still better than that 
of Brancusi who lived 81 years without 
seeing one of the responsible art critics 
of his generation devote himself to the 
task of presenting his pioneer achievement 
in its art historic context to the genera 
tion which knew how to exploit his ideas 
but not how to honour him, Herbert Read 
and the architect Leslie Martin, both 
closely connected with Gabo since his 
his stay in England during the war when 
they cooperated in Circle, the International 
Survey of Constructive Art in London, 
have written introductory essays to the 
present volume, which reproduces for the 
first time the complete work of the artist 
and a fair selection from his own writings 


Together with his brother Antoine 
Pevsner, now living in Paris, Naum Gabo 
issued in the Moscow of 1920 the Realist 
Manifesto, a youthfully poetical and at 
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the time revolutionary and constructive 
programme which is here reproduced in 
facsimile and with an English transla- 
tion. By this act Gabo and Pevsner ad- 
vanced to the position of pioneers in the 
new phase which dawned on sculpture 
after the first radical breaches into tra- 
ditionalism had been established by 
Cubism and subsequent Futurism, where- 
upon the freedom of modern creation was 
acknowledged as a necessary fact and a 
presence in a world completely changed 
through the impact of science and tech- 
nology. This is not the place to go into 
an appreciation and evaluation of Gabo’'s 
achievement. It has already been done, 
and extensively so, not least by the artist 
himself, as the “Selected References on 
Naum Gabo" show. These were compiled 
by Bernard Karpel, the Librarian of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
and form an integral part of this docu- 
mentary volume 

One thing, however, can be deduced 
with certainty from the illustrations: Gabo 
is much more a man of ideas and a 
constructor of refined spatial shapes than 
a painter. He has absolutely no sense for 
colour and his design is hard and scho- 
lastic to the same degree as some of his 
transparent plastic constructions are so- 
phisticated and novel in aesthetic expres- 
sion. The time has not yet come to assess 
the right place of Gabo’s work within the 
new phase of sculpture and to credit it 
justly with the degree of revolutionary 
power due to it. It often seems that 
Constructivism has come to full fruition 
n the design of architecture, of ma- 
chinery, jet planes, cars, laboratory uten- 
sils, surgical instruments,’ in mathematical 
models, but not in art. And that the 
artists who build on organic elements, on 
life, on landscape, produce forms which 
co-ordinate more easily and more sugges- 
tively with the scenery of our technologi- 
cal age than do its repetition or aesthetic 
formalisation with the work of art. 


J. P. HODIN 


Institute of Contemporary Arts, 
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The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New 


Orleans, has an opening tor a Curator of 


Education. Training 


and experience em- 


phasizing the practice of art are preferred 
Educative and interpretive skills, includ- 


ing lecturing and television appearances, 
are expected plus the ability to train and 


supervise a_ large 


orps of volunteer 


docents. No duties involving the care and 


handling of art collections are involved 


Details of training 


previous experience, 


salary and date when applicant is available 


should be sent to Mrs 


Harold Thurman, 


Director, Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
City Park, New Orleans 19, Louisiana. 
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